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Talking Shop 


r | ‘HE ReELIcIous EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION is a fellow- 
ship. 


A thousand and more of us come from a score of 
professional backgrounds. We are professors, ministers, 
presidents of colleges, denominational secretaries, chap- 
lains, Christian secretaries, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, students .... Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and 
even a few agnostics! 


We are deeply interested in developing religious 
values in the people we serve. Religion to us includes 
theology, but much more. It is found in churches, but 
elsewhere as well. Wherever character may be devel- 
oped, or personality enlarged, or life given more signifi- 
cant meanings, there lies our opportunity for religious 
service. 


We are never satisfied. With all that is in us, we 
are searching for a more adequate philosophy to under- 
gird our practical efforts, and for a better understanding 
of the nature of the human nature we serve. 


We publish RELtcious EpucaTIon six times a year 
— we wish we could publish more often! We organize 
ourselves into regional chapters which meet several 
times a year. We hold an Annual Convention (just now 
biennial). We call upon each other for counsel and 
cooperation. 


It costs us something to maintain even such a small 
overhead as we have. $4.00 a year is the basic member- 
ship rate. To encourage acquaintance, however, we have 
set the initial vear’s membership fee at $2.50 — and for 
students in residence, not yet on salary, $2.00. Many 
of the wheel-horses in the Association entered during 
their student days. 


We are comparatively a small group. In this coun- 
try of ours are tweniy thousand other men and women 
deeply concerned with the questions which challenge us, 
and who look at religion in the broad terms we employ. 
If it is true that “in union there is strength,” we should 
invite these folk into our fellowship. They can help us, 
and the relationship will do them good. This is a pro- 
motional task for the office, certainly, but it will succeed 
only as active members present the Association sym- 
pathetically to their friends. 


Laird T. Hites, Editor. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


A SyMmpostum 


Note: 


Dr. Ligon’s experiment in Schenectady is of such 


scope and importance that the Editorial Committee invited him to 
write an article summarizing his work and his own estimate of 


its contribution. 


With his consent, four persons were asked to 


appraise the experiment as to its 1) general character, 2) basic 
concepts of personality, 3) methods and materials, and 4) use 


of tests and measurements. 


To these criticisms Dr. Ligon has 


replied. There then follows a supplementary statement by Dr. 
Ligon, describing certain details of the experiment. 


Editor. 


THE MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Ernest M. Licon* 


HE DEVELOPMENT of char- 

acter traits is the most difficult as 
well as the most important of all educa- 
tional procedures. Character develop- 
ment programs which have been based 
on the hope that it could be achieved by 
good intentions, with unskilled leader- 
ship, simple methods, and minimum 
budgets, and within minor periods of 
time have failed beyond all question. It 
has been the aim of the Union-West- 
minster Character Research Project to 
find minimum essentials by which it can 
be done. The conclusions thus far reached 
bear out the universally growing con- 
viction that character is exceedingly com- 
plex and its successful guidance a diffi- 
cult and highly skilled procedure. 

The Union-Westminster Project is 
more than ten years old. During this 
period scores of experiments have been 
tried. Thousands of dollars have been 





*Professor < pale Union College, 


Schenectady, N 


spent. Hundreds of children have been 
tested. 

Two major contributions have thus 
far come from it. A fairly complete sys- 
tem of personality measurement has been 
established and continuously refined 
which is probably more extensive and 
elaborate than any ever before attempted. 
This extensive measurement program 
has been based on a central theory of the 
project; namely, that a character trait 
has no meaning apart from the individual 
of whom it is characteristic. A decade 
of research has confirmed to us the 
soundness of this fundamental principle. 
To meet the challenge that this prin- 
ciple presents to character building in- 
stitutions everywhere, a simpler but 
adequate measurement program has been 
constructed which can be used anywhere.* 
The mere process of giving tests, however 





1. Ligon, Ernest M., The Manual of Procedure 
(mimeographed). Union College Laboratory 
of Psychology, Schenectady, New York, 1942. 
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elaborately, does not constitute character 
education. It can confidently be stated, 
however, that effective character educa- 
tion is so dependent upon individual dif- 
ferences that a measurement program is 
indispensable to it. This is our first mini- 
mum essential. 


By far our most significant contribu- 
tion thus far, however, has been the con- 
struction of a trait-attitude program of 
character education. All the other 
achievements have been means to this 
end. This program consists of traits or 
rather attitudes which have been chosen 
on the basis of a careful scientific ex- 
ploration of psychological, sociological, 
psychiatric, and experimental evidence. 
It is now being set forth in the form of 
a basic outline for character education. 
Further modification and refinement in it 
will take place as its use and scientific 
testing indicate the need for such refine- 
ment. This trait-attitude program is the 
embodiment of another basic principle; 
namely, that effective character educa- 
tion presupposes a high degree of pre- 
cision and scientific objectivity in the 
selection of aims. Unless we know 
where we are going, we are not likely to 
get there. A high measure of accurate 
navigation has been conspicuously lack- 
ing in most character building projects. 
The request for this article from the 
editorial staff of RELIGIous EDUCATION 
was for an evaluation of the work of the 
project up to now. The value of any 
such project is by its “fruits”. This 
trait-attitude program is by far the proj- 
ect’s most significant “fruit”. It has 
achieved two things: a scientific pro- 
gram and a fundamental method. 

It has been constructed almost entirely 
on the experimentally determined needs 
and nature of actual children, not on 
arm-chair theory. Its failings, therefore, 
would seem to lie: first, on whatever se- 
lection factors are operating in the par- 
ticular group of children studied, and, 
secondly, upon our errors of observation 
and interpretation of the attitudes of 
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those children. Recognizing that both 
types of error are unquestionably present, 
it is contended that they can be cor- 
rected far more rapidly by experiment 
than by opinion, however wise. 


One basic assumption which has been 
made thoughout is that the best trait- 
attitude goals and the effective methods 
for finding and achieving them are in- 
herent in the very nature of things, to 
be sought and discovered, like any other 
laws of the universe — not constructed 
and adopted, like the rules of a club or 
game. 


I have already named the two prin- 
cipal conditions prerequisite to effective 
character education: the measurement 
of individual differences and the con- 
struction of specific goals. Few will 
question the validity of the individual 
differences principle. It is the choice of 
aims that poses the most difficult prob- 
lem. To achieve unanimity in a field in 
which divergence of opinion is so wide- 
spread is a very ambitious hope. 


Too often character education goals 
have been the outgrowth of social and 
ethical wishful thinking, and too seldom 
the findings of scientific investigation. 
Too often curricula for achieving these 
goals have been constructed by the fruits 
of a logical imagination and good inten- 
tions and too seldom by pragmatic proc- 
esses tested by measurement of results. 
I should like to set forth here the meth- 
ods by which we have chosen these 
trait-attitude goals and are approaching 
the subsequent problem of curriculum 
building. 

1. The Concept of the Evaluative 
Attitude. The unit of character is the 
evaluative attitude. An evaluative atti- 
tude is an element in the working philos- 
ophy of life of the individual, which 
represents his evaluation of some ob- 
ject, person or event in his environment. 
Thus, if a man believes that he has 
failed, this is a judgment. If he be- 
lieves that this failure is a disgrace, this 
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is an evaluative attitude. Character can 
be functionally defined as the total effect 
of one’s evaluative attitudes. Strength 
of character depends on how well these 
evaluative attitudes permit the individual 
to integrate the force of all his native 
drives toward one dominating purpose. 

As the basis for a paper read at a 
recent meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association,? I examined a hun- 
dred case studies from the files of the 
Union-Westminster Character Research 
Project. The ones selected were in- 
stances in which personality changes had 
been brought about, of such magnitude 
as to be of unquestioned significance. 
These were then analyzed to determine, 
if possible, what factors had operated to 
bring about the changes. In some cases 
the environment had been altered; in 
others social or other skills had been 
taught; and some physiological changes 
of a medical nature were necessary. The 
type of change, however, which was 
common to them all and which, there- 
fore, seemed indispensible was the form- 
ation or modification of an evaluative 
attitude. A wise man long ago said, 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” Certainly there is ample substan- 
tiating evidence in modern psychology 
for the validity of this statement. 

A man forms evaluative attitudes, 
conscious or unconscious, rational or ir- 
rational, strong or weak, concerning ev- 
erything in his environment. These must 
eventually include those things we ordin- 
arily think of as being universal: good 
and evil, life and death, work and play, 
pain and pleasure, achievement and fail- 
ure. These universal attitudes constitute 
his philosophy of life. This gives a 
basis for the best working definition of 
religion for the psychologist. A man’s 
religion, so far as its effect on his per- 





2. Ligon, Ernest M., “A Study of the Influ- 
ence of Philosophical Attitudes on Personality 
Adjustment”. A paper read at the meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, 
Northwestern University, 1941, 
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sonality is concerned, consists of the 
sum total of all of his universal evaluative 
attitudes. Under such a definition, 
every man has religion, differing as his 
universal evaluative attitudes differ. That 
they are basic in his character and per- 
sonality few will deny. Religion has 
always been a powerful force in men’s 
lives. The psychologist would be foolish 
indeed if he ignored so vital a factor in 
human personality. 

It follows, then, that the core of any 
character education program must be 
the formation of evaluative attitudes. 
Having arrived at this working premise, 
the rest of the process consisted in de- 
termining, by objective methods, which 
evaluative attitudes to use. 

2. Concepts of Character in the 
Teachings of Jesus. This country is 
essentially committed, in religion, to 
Christianity. The first step in our proc- 
ess of selecting goals, therefore, was to 
examine the teachings of Jesus to dis- 
cover what universal evaluative atti- 
tudes were included in them pertinent to 
the development of character and to 
evaluate them from the point of view of 
personality integration. The results of 
this study were set forth in a former 
publication.* As a result of this investi- 
gation, eight general attitudes were se- 
lected, based on this psychological analy- 
sis of Jesus’ teachings. They seem to 
have a great advantage in being positive 
rather than negative. Furthermore, 
Jesus himself urged the method of ex- 
perimentation. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” They can, therefore, be 
subjected to scientific procedures as to 
interpretation and psychological refine- 
ment. These eight traits, then, form the 
over-all framework for this curricular 
outline. A study of them will reveal to 
any psychologist, whatever his religious 
convictions, their psychological sound- 





3. Ligon, Ernest M., The Psychology of 
Christian Personality. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935 
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ness and scientific acceptability. 

The eight traits based on the teachings 
of Jesus, which are being used as per- 
sonality goals in the Union-Westminster 
Character Research Project: 


TRAITS OF EXPERIMENTAL FAITH 


1. Vision 


Factors: A. A Wholesome Curiosity, 


B. Creative Imagination, C. Growth in 
Inspiration, and D. Vocational Vision 


Happy are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. — 
Matthew 5:3 

This trait is characteristic of the mind 
which is always looking ahead for 
greater achievements than any in the 
past or present. 

The development of this trait involves 
the stimulation and training of the imag- 
ination to envisage constructively the 
future. 

One who has this habit does more than 
simply perform the duties of his voca- 
tion; he has a vision for it, an enthusi- 
asm for its value, and a determination to 
make it contribute to the happiness of 
man. 


2. Love of Righteousness and Truth 


Factors: A. A Genuine Desire to Know 
the Truth, and B. A Positive Chal- 
lenging Concept of Right and Wrong 


Happy are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled. — Matthew 5:6 


This trait is the mental habit of always 
seeking for the secrets of right and hap- 
piness which make for a better world. 
It is a desire to know the great spiritual 
laws which govern the universe of hu- 
man personality. 

Since this involves the use of methods 
of study and the store of human knowl- 
edge, it requires in its development a 
wholesome ‘adjustment to education. 
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But most important, the individual 
does and seeks right because he wants to, 
rather than because he ought to. Jesus 
here shows that our concepts of right- 
eousness must have qualities for which 
one can hunger and thirst. 


3. Faith in the Friendliness of the 
Universe 


Factors: A. Adjustment to Fear Which 
Results from a Sense of Personal 
Helplessness, and B. Faith in the 
Friendliness of the Universe 
Happy are the meek: for they shall 

inherit the earth. — Matthew 5:5 
Indomitable faith in the orderliness of 

nature in the face of great difficulties 

has been the spirit on which modern sci- 
ence has built its miracles. This is meek- 
ness. 

Christian meekness involves also an 
equally indomitable faith in the friend- 
liness of the universe. 

It is an intelligent optimism, which is 
productive of strong personality, high 
courage, and most of the great contribu- 
tions to the progress of civilization. 

One who has this trait maintains his 
faith in a Father God, however much of 
sin or suffering he sees or experiences. 


4. Dominating Purpose 


Factors: A. Purposiveness of Action, B. 
Persistence and Dependability, C. Self- 
confidence, and D. Vocational Guid- 
ance 
Happy are the pure in heart for they 

shall see God. — Matthew 5:8 
Purity of heart is brought about when 

all one’s drives, appetites, and abilities 

are integrated into one dominant pur- 
pose. That this purpose must be one 
fundamentally in service of others is 

hardly questioned in psychology, as a 

prerequisite to strong personality. 

The development of purposiveness in 
personality is more than vocational guid- 
ance, as such; it implies seeing clearly 
one’s total place and contribution to so- 
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ciety in home, civic, political and national 
problems quite as much as in one’s occu- 
pation. 

This trait consists of the habit of pur- 
posiveness leading to the adoption of a 
dominating purpose in the sérvice of 
mankind. 


TRAITS OF FATHERLY LOVE 


5. Being Sensitive to the Needs of 
Others 


Factors: A. Social Confidence, B. Social 

Skills, and C. Sympathy 

Happy are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. — Matthew 5:4 

Man is by nature a social being. He 
cannot live alone and social adjustment 
is a necessary essential to wholesome 
personality. 

Sympathy is innate. Even infants are 
stimulated to cry when others cry. Smiles 
are equally contagious. All emotions 
tend to beget themselves in others. 

On this foundation can be built the 
constituent habits of this trait: social 
cooperativeness, tendency to make un- 
selfish social contacts, tendency to like 
people in general, tendency to be con- 
siderate of others, being interested in 
what others are doing or thinking. 

Just as this is characteristic behavior 
for parents, so through the inherited 
tendencies to parental behavior at all age 
levels it can be taught in the development 
of character. 


6. Forgiveness 


Factors: A. Democracy of Contacts, B. 
Sportsmanship, C. Unselfish Helpful- 
ness, and D. Social Vision 


Happy are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. — Matthew 5:7 

This trait may be defined as the deter- 
mination to give every man his chance 
at happiness and success. 

Forgiveness in its real meaning in- 
volves regeneration. It is more than 
mere forgetting. It is the genuine desire 
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to contribute positively to the happiness 
and power of those we forgive. 

Returning good for evil and overcom- 
ing evil with good are normal types of 
behavior for parents toward their chil- 
dren and are accurately descriptive of 
this trait. This aspect of Christian per- 
sonality can be built easily and naturally 
only on the parental drive. 


7. Magnanimity 


Factors: A. Becoming a Part of the Fam- 
ily Team, B. Becoming a Master of 
One’s Temper, C. Conforming to the 
Stresses of Being Educated, and D. 
Adjusting to the Restrictions Imposed 
by Society on its Members 


Happy are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the sons of God. — 
Matthew 5:9 

This trait may be defined as the de- 
termination to resolve the conflicts with- 
in men and between and among men. 

Anger habits are the most common 
symptoms of conflict both personal and 
social. The ability to rise above injus- 
tices and personal grievances is not 
easily attained. Its best natural exem- 
plification is found in the attitude of 
parents toward their children. Any ef- 
fective development of this trait must be 
built around the parental urge. 


Reaction to authority and respect for 
property rights are common sources of 
anger unless they are developed thor- 
oughly. The ability to work with others, 
the tendency to assume the friendliness 
of others, the ability to take criticism 
objectively, an objective attitude toward 
hate and injustice are characteristic atti- 
tudes of this trait. 


8. Christian Courage 


Factors: A. Courage, B. Reaction to In- 
justice, C. Vicarious Sacrifice, and D. 
Courageous Leadership 


Happy are they who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. — Matthew 5:10 
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This trait may be described as being 
determined to serve men whether they 
want to be served or not. It is the spirit 
which motivated Jesus to face the Cross 
in the service of humanity. Likewise 
parents serve their children whether the 
children love or hate them for their serv- 
ice. It is the only natural and healthy 
form of courage. 

Characteristic attitudes include: de- 
pendability in carrying out responsibili- 
ties, ability to endure pain without ceas- 
ing one’s tasks, getting one’s greatest 
pleasure from a sense of achievement 
whether or not accompanied by praise 
and appreciation, the courage to carry 
out one’s purpose in the face of poverty 
and injustice. 

It is this basic attitude which makes 
the principle of vicarious sacrifice a posi- 
tive factor in genuine happiness and 
wholesome, healthy personality as it has 
always been a necessary prerequisite to 
human progress. 

3. Clinical Data. Beginning with the 
publication of Woodworth’s ‘“Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory”,* the search for and 
the cataloguing of attitudes: positive and 
negative, healthy and unhealthy, aggres- 
sive and submissive, introverted and ex- 
troverted, social and seclusive, has pro- 
gressed rapidly. The next step in the 
development of this curricular outline, 
therefore, consisted in the collecting, sift- 
ing, and selecting of such of these atti- 
tudes as might have value for character 
education. Those chosen were organized 
about the eight general traits. Then, 
they were restated in positive terms 
wherever they had previously been nega- 
tive. It has regularly been the policy in 
this project to set forth character educa- 
tion as a positive, additive process, not a 
fear inspired, negative one. It has been 
our aim to bring out the potential power 
of human personality, not simply to pre- 
vent mental disease. 





4. Published by C. H. Stoelting Company, 
Chicago. 
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4. Developmental Psychology. The 
growth of child study institutes, stem- 
ming from those of Baldwin at Iowa and 
Gesell at Yale, has been responsible for 
an enormous increase in our understand- 
ing of the development of personality. 
Indeed it seems likely that scientists 
have accumulated more accurate inform- 
ation about mental growth since 1900 
than had been learned in history, prev- 
iously. The next step, then, in the de- 
velopment of this attitude curriculum 
was to arrange the various attitudes se- 
lected by the previous steps, into age- 
level groups. This had been achieved 
both in light of the hundreds of research 
studies from other laboratories and from 
the data collected in the Union College 
Laboratory. 


When this step had been completed, 
the results of the whole investigation up 
to then were summarized in chart form® 
and later elaborated in book form.® 


5.Questionnaire Studies. The next 
logical step was an exploration of the 
attitude habits of the children with 
whom we are working, in order to 
determine in which of these attitudes 
they are most in need of training. It 
seemed probable that many attitudes 
which are highly desirable for strong 
character are so much a part of our 
social thinking that most of our children 
will have acquired them by the very fact 
that they live in our society. These need 
not be included among our trait-attitude 
curricular goals, for it is a basic principle 
of education not to teach what has al- 
ready been learned. Then, too, even 
with the most careful study of develop- 
mental psychology, it was not always 
possible to place the individual attitudes 
at precisely the right age levels. 





5. The Growth and Development of Christian 
Personality. _Union-Westminster Character 
Research Project, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, New York, 1935, 1939, 1940, 1942. 


6. Ligon, Ernest M., Their Future is Now. 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, 
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The solution of these two problems 
was attempted by means of parent ques- 
tionnaires. The first form of this ques- 
tionnaire was constructed (1935) to in- 
clude the entire range of attitudes and 
was submitted to parents of children of 
all ages. Some six hundred of these 
forms were completed. An analysis of 
the results made it possible to eliminate 
from the questionnaire a great many of 
the attitudes which were found to be 
irrelevant for the character education of 
the children being studied. It now be- 
came possible, also, to place the various 
attitudes much more accurately at appro- 
priate age levels. The questionnaire was 
so constructed that parents were re- 
quired to rate the child on a 5 to 1 scale, 
depending on the degree to which they 
believed he exhibited the attitude: from 
“a great deal” to “not at all”. In ana- 
lyzing these results, it was assumed that 
the earliest age level at which a con- 
siderable percentage of children are 
found to show the attitude is the earliest 
age at which it can profitably be 
taught. This criterion served, therefore, 
to correct the major developmental 
errors involved in placing the attitudes. 

The second revision of the question- 
naire (1937) was much shorter and was 
divided into three levels: preschool, 
elementary school, and high school and 
college age. The third (1939) and 
fourth (1940) revisions added a fourth 
level by dividing the elementary school 
level into two sections, one covering the 
first four grades and the second cover- 
ing grades five through eight. There 
was, of course, a great deal of overlap- 
ping of questions between levels, but no 
attitude question is now included in any 
section which is entirely inappropriate 
for that age child. This form of the 
questionnaire is still in use. 

On the basis of more than two thou- 
sand returned questionnaires of the last 
revision, a final analysis has been com- 
pleted selecting from among these atti- 
tudes those most needing development at 
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the various age levels. These are the 
ones which in the very nature of the 
children themselves constitute the most 
efficient possible program of character 
education. There may be many other 
trait-attitudes which ought to have been 
included, but it can hardly be questioned 
that these do need to be developed. 


6. Organization into a Curricular Out- 
line. Having discovered what attitudes 
need development, their organization into 
a curricular outline was relatively much 
simpler. Still using the eight traits as 
a framework for such organization, we 
have brought together related groups of 
attitudes, which can be treated as a unit. 
Indeed the number of such groups is 
relatively flexible. It has been possible 
to place them in as many groups as our 
school set-up makes desirable. The ex- 
perimental church schools’? with whose 
cooperation this research has been done, 
divide their church school year into 
three terms. Their departments are ar- 
ranged in two-year groupings. This pro- 
cedure, therefore, makes it desirable to 
formulate six trait-attitude curricular 
aims for each two-year age level. 

It is impossible to over-estimate for us 
the importance of this outline. We now 
know very precisely what we are trying 
to accomplish. We have reasonable cer- 
tainty that the units are appropriate to 
the age levels to which they have been 
assigned. They represent the most out- 
standing needs of our children so far as 
character is concerned. To us, the com- 
pletion of this project represents by far 
our outstanding achievement to date. 
How generally applicable this program is 
for other institutions is yet to be deter- 
mined. It seems probable that it will be 
found to have very wide validity. 

7. Methods for the Selection and De- 
velopment of Curricular Materials. Even 
the content of the curriculum is more to 
be discovered than created. The cur- 





7. The Westminster Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany, New York. The First Reformed 
Church, Schenectady, New York. 
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riculum builder should spend far more 
time searching for materials to be found 
in the daily lives of children than for 
those to be developed in his own inagina- 
tion or chosen from literature. Curricu- 
lar materials developed in the abstract 
will be largely ineffective. Most cur- 
ricular experts, who have not tried it, 
will be astonished at how far they can go 
in the process, by a careful observation 
of actual children, if they know what to 
look for. The following outline shows 
how this can be accomplished. Note 
especially that traditional curricular ma- 
terials come into the picture at the very 
end of the process, and even there are to 
be evaluated in light of the first steps in 
the procedure. Here, then, is the psy- 
chological method for developing a cur- 
ricular unit for character education. 

a. First, the curriculum builder should 
make certain that he understands thor- 
oughly the attitude to be developed and 
its forms of expression in the age level 
for which it is intended. Vagueness and 
lack of clarity are fatal for any accurate 
use of attitudes. The attitude goal must 
be vey precise and definite in the mind 
of the curriculum builder. This first 
step, then, is not a mere platitude, but an 
application of the most often violated 
law in the psychology of attitude forma- 
tion. 

b. The next step consists of a series of 
interviews with the parents and teachers 
of the children of the age level being 
considered. These interviews should 
proceed along the following general out- 
line. 

(1) General facts to be obtained con- 
cerning each child. 

(a) The aptitudes, abilites, and atti- 
tudes characteristic of the child. The 
Personality Profile set forth in a former 
volume® will serve as a fairly complete 
guide for this procedure. In the case of 
the churches participating in the Union- 





8. Ligon, Ernest M., Their Future is Now. 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, Chapter III. 
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Westminster Character Research Proj- 
ect, extensive laboratory and rating scale 
measurements are available for all of 
the children. When curricular materials 
are constructed in the light of these 
facts, they will be much more realistic 
and meaningful to the child. This is 
simply another demonstration of the part 
individual differences play in character 
education. I feel increasingly certain 
that effective character education with- 
out measurement is impossible. 

(b) A list of the child’s most important 
current interests, hobbies and other ac- 
tivities. An analysis of the common as 
well as of the individual interests of the 
members of a group will suggest many 
effective ideas for curricular content. 
Integrated project activities in which 
each member of the group participates 
according to his own abilities and inter- 
ests are the ones most to be sought and 
used. A child responds much more 
quickly to things with which he is famil- 
liar than to ideas, however valuable, not 
so chosen. He gains greater confidence 
in group participation if his role in it 
is suited to his capacity to fill it. 

(2) Facts about the child related to 
the attitude goal being considered. 

(a) A listing of ways in which the 
desirable attitude fails to be exemplified 
in the present behavior of the child. 
What is his present attitude? How does 
this affect his behavior? What are the 
motives which bring about this unde- 
sirable behavior? It must be remembered 
that getting rid of undesirable behavior 
is achieved only when better ways are 
found of satisfying the same motives. 
An evaluative attitude is simply a convic- 
tion on the part of the child that certain 
types of behavior do give desirable re- 
sults. To know what evaluative atti- 
tudes the child has is indispensible to 
the curriculum builder who hopes to 
change them. 

(b) A discussion of what methods, 
if any, have been used in an attempt to 
instill the desirable attitude with an evalu- 
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ation of their success or failure and the 
reasons for it. The results of such first 
hand practical experiments are intensely 
personal and easily evaluated. They are 
highly suggestive of ideas for the cur- 
riculum builder and sharpen his critical 
faculties for a realistic evaluation of 
curricular materials. 


(c) A listing of all the ways in which 
the desirable attitude has been positively 
exhibited in the behavior of the child. 
Specifically, how does it show itself and 
what motives have brought it out in the 
child? A careful study of the situa- 
tions in which it has occurred will indi- 
cate what kinds of situations need to be 
created both in instruction and in proj- 
ects to teach it successfully. 


(d) Suggestions by parents and teach- 
ers of materials and methods which they 
think the curricular unit would need to 
include to teach this particular attitude to 
their particular child. They know very 
well what will not work. They also know 
how to appeal to the child successfully. 


c. When these steps have been taken, 
the curriculum builder will already have 
accumulated a considerable body of very 
practical and useful ideas. This materi- 
al will provide much of the actual con- 
tent of a good curriculum. Its greatest 
value, however, will be to indicate the 
type of materials and activities which are 
realistic to the age level. Much trite and 
over-pious religious instruction would 
be eliminated by this practical type of 
refinement. Then, and only then, comes 
the third step; namely, exploring the 
literature for usable curricular materials. 
This will include the selection of instruc- 
tional content, both religious and secular, 
as well as games, projects, and other 
activities, which are appropriate for the 
purpose. Very often existing materials 
will have to be drastically revised and, 
quite as often, completely new materials 
will need to be created to serve the pur- 
pose. At first, it was thought that it 
might be possible to adapt almost any 
material by giving it a new emphasis. 
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This hope has not been realized in exper- 
ience. All those who have attempted to do 
this in the Union-Westminster Project 
agree that such a procedure is not effec- 
tive and that materials must be had 
which are chosen and constructed for the 
particular purpose at hand. 

d. Next comes the integration of the 
collected material into a unified curricu- 
lar unit. Organization of such materials 
ought to be governed by the following 
principles. 

(1) Each day’s program should in- 
clude some materials for most or all of 
the different kinds of children in the class 
group. This is as essential in the selec- 
tion of instructional material as in the 
development of projects. 

(2) At the same time, each day’s pro- 
gram should be organized about the 
needs of some particular child or type 
of child. Effective character education 
is a personal matter. Programs aiming 
at everybody are likely to hit nobody. 

(3) The sequence of these programs 
should then be organized to follow a 
logical development, thus giving cohe- 
sion and unity to the unit. It is to be 
noted, however, that the logical process 
follows the psychological one. 

e. Next comes the task of preparing a 
parent calendar. This must include a 
day-to-day and week-to-week home “cur- 
riculum”. It should indicate to the par- 
ents very clearly what they must do to 
augment and emphasize the work of the 
church school session and in personal 
ways help to develop the desired trait. 
A major principle of character education 
is that it must be a seven-day-a-week 
process. A high degree of parent co- 
operation is indispensible. Without it 
the church school is helpless. This par- 
ent calendar must be highly practical and 
must command the respect of the par- 
ents, if their cooperation is to be gotten 
in carrying it out. There seems little 
doubt that on parents more than on 
either the church or school depends the 
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success of character education. This 
means that on this step the whole project 
may succeed or fail. 

There are those in both religious and 
secular education who bemoan the lack 
of parent cooperation, and lay the 
blame for all educational failures at their 
door. That parent cooperation is our 
greatest and most difficult problem can- 
not be denied. But it is a problem, to be 
solved like any other problem. Parent- 
hood still represents human nature at its 
best. Most parents make great sacrifices 
for their children. Their cooperation can 
be gotten when we make cooperation 
seem important to them and when the 
things they are to do are practical and 
definite for them. This parent calendar 
must serve this purpose. 


f. Finally, consideration also needs to 
be given to methods in which the public 
schools can participate more fully. Our 
experience has been that an astonish- 
ingly high measure of cooperation is to 
be had from them. We shall need the 
cooperation of schools as well as of the 
home if we are to get effective results. 
Any other assumption is obviously ab- 
surd, granting the hypothesis of seven- 
day-a-week character education. 


8. Developing Attitude Scales for 
Measuring Results. The proof of the 
value of any program of character edu- 
cation is the type of results obtained. We 
would not dream of computing marks in 
chemistry on the basis of class attendance 
or apparent interest. We find out by ex- 
amination how much chemistry the stud- 
ent knows. It is quite as absurd to test 
the effectiveness of character education 
by attendance and interest. In any good 
educational institution interest is sought. 
It does not follow, however, that because 
there is interest, it is a good school. It 
may well prove to be the case that some 
of the most valuable parts of the pro- 
gram will be valuable partly because they 
are not interesting. An interest in 
learning and doing uninteresting things 
is an evaluative altitude more commonly 
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found in men of strong character than 
weak. 

Since the aim of character education 
is the formation of attitudes, measures of 
success must consist of attitude scales. 
One of the reasons for our very slow 
progress in character education is the 
fact that we seldom make any systematic 
effort to test the effectiveness of our 
methods. This serious fault must be 
overcome. It is not a purpose of this 
article to discuss the technical aspects of 
constructing attitude scales. Those to 
whom this responsibility falls must 
ground themselves thoroughly in such 
methods before attempting it. A brief 
bibliography will indicate the best 
sources for beginning the mastery of 
this technique.® 

There are three general procedures in 
common use for measuring attitudes. 
One of them, known as the Thurstone 
method (See No. 5 in footnote), is high- 
ly technical, difficult to construct and to 
score, but probably the most accurate. 
Small differences are not easily ob- 
served unless accurate measuring instru- 
ments are available. The ultimate goal, 
therefore, for the development of scales 
for attitude measurement ought to be in 
the direction of the most accurate in- 
strument, however difficult it is to con- 
struct. 

The second procedure for measuring 
attitudes is known as the logical graphic 
scale. It is much more simply prepared 
and, while probably not as precise as the 





9, (1) Allport, G. W., “Attitudes”, in A 
Handbook of Social Psychology (ed. by C. C. 
Murchison). Clark University Press, 1935, 
Chapter 17. 

(2) Guilford, J. P., Psychometric Methods, 
McGraw-Hill, 1935, Chapter 9. 

(3) Likert, R. “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Aptitudes”, Arch. Psychol. 
New York, 1922, 22, No. 140. 

(4) Riker, B. L., “A Comparison of Meth- 
ods Used in Attitude Research”, Jr. Ab. and 
Soc. Psychol. 1944, 39, No. 1, pp. 24-42. 


(5) Thurstone, L. L. and Chave, E. J., 
The Measurement of Attitude. University of 
Chicago Press, 1929, 
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Thurstone method and not as easily sub- 
jected to statistical analysis, does give 
a fairly satisfactory measure of the 
same thing, especially when the differ- 
ences are large. Riker (4) is one of 
the strongest proponents of its use. 


The tentative scales proposed for use 
in this project vary from one extreme to 
the other, usually involving elements of 
both methods. In some instances, the 
construction of Thurstone scales at pres- 
ent seems impossible. In most such 
cases a graphic scale, pure and simple, 
has been recommended. In other cases, 
notably at the upper age levels, scientifi- 
cally constructed Thurstone-type scales 
are available. A compromise method is 
frequently used consisting of several 
graphic scales for the measurement of 
the same attitude. 


A third method of measurement is 
used with the preschool departments. It 
consists in making systematic short-in- 
terval observations of the child’s behav- 
ior during free play periods.*® It forms 
a very satisfactory method for measuring 
characteristic behavior in preschool 
children. We have used it extensively in 
the Union-Westminster Character Re- 
search Project and an example of it will 
be found in the nursery unit now to be 
described. 


There are other methods, such as the 
behavior techniques used so extensively 
in the Character Education Inquiry. The 
important thing is that if we are to find 
effective methods for character develop- 
ment, we must measure the results of 
our efforts. 


The presentation of the whole outline 
of the trait-attitude goals we have found 
and the specific methods developed for 
achieving them is far beyond the scope 
or purpose of this article. One relatively 
simple nursery unit will now be described 





10. Thomas, D. S., et al., “Some New Tech- 
niques for Studying Social Behavior”, Child 
Develop. Monog., No. 1. Columbia University 
Press, 1929. 
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in outline to illustrate the application of 
this whole method in actual practice. 
This is an abridged form of the descrip- 
tion of the unit as contained in the 
Manual of Procedure.™ 

The following attitudes adapted from 
the parent questionnaires have been 
grouped to form the trait-attitude goal 
for a social adjustment unit for the 
nursery level, ages 2 and 3. Each atti- 
tude is followed by the percentages of 
children given each rating by their par- 
nets on a five-point scale. 

1. The ability to adjust easily to 

strangers 
25 — 25 — 15 — 25 — 10 
2. The ability to overcome any tend- 
ency to shrink from notice 
21 — 22 — 13 — 40 — 4 
3. The courage to shift for himself 
in a social group 
23 — 35 — 19— 20— 3 
4. Social awareness in infancy by 
means of such games as pat-a-cake 
and peek-a-boo 
39 — 25 — 22— 10— 4 
5. The capacity for accurate enuncia- 
tion 
13 — 22 — 28 — 27 — 10 
Average rating 
24 — 26 — 20 — 24 — 6 
Very High Medi- Low Very 
high um low 

On the basis of these individual atti- 
tudes, a general attitude is stated. This is 
the goal to be sought in this curricular 
unit. 

“A sense of confidence and happiness 
in making social contacts in groups of 
children of his own age and with adults 
other than his parents; and a measure of 
efficiency in doing so, especially through 
an effective use of language and a faci- 
lity with appropriate social games and 
activities. It is not to be expected that 





11. Ligon, Ernest M., The Manual of Pro- 
cedure (mimeographed). Union College Lab- 
oratory of Psychology, Schenectady, New 
York, 1942, Chapter VII NFA 1-5. 
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this will involve any high measure of so- 
cial awareness, but rather a sort of work- 
ing social tolerance.” 

This unit for the nursery child is de- 
signed to help him to make his first 
group social adjustments and to form 
wholesome evaluative attitudes concern- 
ing them. The child’s immature mental 
development makes his early experience 
of much broader significance in his per- 
sonality than will ever be true again. So- 
cial adjustment is not achieved at any age 
level by forced social contacts but by 
happy and successful social experience. 
Since the nursery child is not able to 
achieve these himself, it is the task of his 
parents and teachers to achieve them for 
him. 

It must be emphasized that nursery 
children for the most part. have little real 
social awareness or interest. They simply 
seek satisfaction for their wants, but can 
now be taught that this is achieved more 
satisfactorily if they recognize the pre- 
sense of and tolerate the activities of 
other people, even when they conflict 
somewhat with their own wishes. 

The curriculum consists largely of ac- 
tivities. These begin even before the child 
first enters the regular nursery program. 
A. Preparation for entering nursery 
school. 


1. A nursery vocabulary is to be con- 
structed which is to be taught by parents 
before the first appearance of the child 
in the nursery school sessions. The 
names of all of the prominent objects and 
activities in the nursery should be in- 
cluded. Enunciation is important. 





2. A few preliminary visits to the 
nursery room should be arranged for the 
child before his first school sessions. 
This brings about a measure of famil- 
iarity with it. 

3. A visiting contact should be made 
between each new child and some child 
already a part of the nursery group. 


4. Another visiting contact should be 
arranged between each new child and one 
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member of the nursery staff before the 
child first attends the regular nursery ses- 
sions. 

5. Parents of a new child should visit 
the nursery rooms to make sure that at 
least one of the child’s favorite playthings 
or activities is present in the nursery 
set-up. 

This extensive preparation will not 
seem extreme to anyone whose under- 
standing of developmental psychology 
makes him realize the enormous impor- 
tance and difficulty of this first group 
coritact. Psychologically it is quite com- 
parable to going away to school in later 
years, for which far greater preparation 
would not seem extravagant. 

6. The first attendance to the nursery 
session should begin at least fifteen min- 
utes early, if possible along with the 
known child, to get set in the room be- 
fore the remainder of the group arrive. 
Not more than one new child should enter 
each week, so that the adjustment for 
that one can be carefully watched. 

B. Construction of the curricular materi- 
als as such. 

it is common practice to assume that 
the nursery is “different” from the rest 
of the school; that they are “so young” 
that a systematic program is impossible. 
Such ideas should have been abandoned 
many years ago when Gesell demon- 
strated so effectively the orderliness and 
predictability of the infant’s so-called 
“random” behavior. A nursery curricu- 
lum is just as possible as a high school 
curriculum. Furthermore, the returns on 
the investment in terms of results are far 
greater than at any other age level. Every 
one of the steps described in the section 
entitled “Methods for the Selection and 
Development of Curricular Materials,” 
except (6) which has to do with the 
public schools, is appropriate for the 
nursery. That outline should, therefore, 
be followed in the construction of this 
curriculum. 


The list of the abilities and interests of 
the children is especially important here. 
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Equipment must be present in the nurs- 
ery to give expression to all of the com- 
mon nursery age activities. In planning 
a day’s program, always include some in- 
terest or activity which fits each child 
in the group. A careful record of the 
child’s interests and activities, habits, and 
vocabulary should be obtained. The su- 
pervisor ought to have this information 
constantly at hand to get suggestions for 
dealing with new situations arising and 
for creating social contacts most likely to 
run smoothly. 

It is not sufficient to say that stories 
shall be appropriate to this age level ; they 
must also serve to develop trait-atti- 
tude of social adjustment. All of the 
stories, pictures and projects should re- 
late to this theme. Pictures of other peo- 
ple doing things the child understands 
should form the basis of the stories. 
These should include pictures of all the 
places the child visits where people are 
encountered, and especially of particular 
people the child sees often: — the post- 
man, various delivery men, his parents’ 
friends, his neighbors, and other children 
in the nursery. 


The parent calendar is of vital impor- 
tance here. Even the simplest stories and 
activities must be repeated over and over 
again to be comprehended by the nursery 
child. Parents must know what materials, 
stories and activities are being used dur- 
ing the nursery school sessions. Unless 
each experience is repeated many times 
at home, the results of the nursery pro- 
gram will be negligible. /t is better if the 
home repetition precedes the school ex- 
perience rather than follows it. 


Nursery school cooperative experi- 
ences are never due to the desire on the 
part of the nursery children to cooperate. 
It is possible, however, to prepare a day’s 
program to include a number of different 
activities, each involving only one or two 
children, but so integrated that they 
form a social unit. No child is aware of 
the part his activity plays in the whole, 
or even often that there is a whole. But 
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the resultant integration is a useful ex- 
perience and not unlike the social inte- 
gration of our adult behavior. 


Occasionally a simple story can be pre- 
pared, read and re-read at home many 
times, involving different roles, to which 
children of different types can be as- 
signed and the whole dramatized in a 
school session. In such a dramatization 
each child should be doing something 
which is overcoming a weakness by the 
use of one of his best abilities. 


Finally, it is necessary to find methods 
for measuring our results. Unquestion- 
ably the best method for measuring the 
success of such a curricular unit is the 
Short Interval Technique referred to 
above. Figure One is an actual map for- 
merly used in the nursery of the First 
Reformed Church of Schenectady, New 
York. Two actual records have been 
drawn on it to demonstrate its use. Of 
course, such records can be made only 
during free play periods. (See next page) 

It will be observed that both children 
were fairly active for the period observed 
(five minutes). A study of the summary 
reveals clearly that the quality of the ac- 
tivity of (2) is socially superior to that 
of (1). In all four major categories—con- 
tact with materials, social contacts, con- 
tacts with authority, and use of language 
—this superiority is evident. It is clear 
that by this method a fairly accurate es- 
timate can be made of how well the child 
is expressing the attitude being con- 
sidered. If such records are made at the 
beginning and the end of the unit, it will 
be possible to estimate the child’s im- 
provement in social behavior. 


Here, then, are the minimum essentials 
of character education, as seen after ten 
years of intensive research devoted to 
discovering them. The reader whose ac- 
tivities bring him into intimate contact 
with this field will wonder about many 
things. Will the church as an institution 
adopt such a program? Can volunteer 
church school staffs carry out such a pro- 
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NURSERY 
——¥(1) Boy, age 3 yrs, 3 ms 
-----(2) Girl, age 5 yre, 5 me 
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FIGURE ONE 


FIRST REFORMED CHURCH 


SUMMARY (1) (2) 
Contact with 
materials M 2 
Constructive CM 1 2 
Destructive DM 2 1 
Manivoulste MM 1 
Social ContactsS 
Aggressive AS 3 
Peeeive °>s (1 
Indifferent IS 
Helpful HS 1 
Grouv varti- 
civation GS 
Leadership LS 
Reaction to 
Authority A 
Opvosing OA 
Cooperation CA 2 
Ignoring IA 
Discipline DA 1 
Feet travelled 61 74 


Write St at beginning of 
obeervation period, and 
trace a line ehowing 
activity of child during 
observation. If he is 
carried by teachers or 
parents, use dotted line, 


SPEECH 


Ras 


(1) "that are yru doing?" 
"that's that?" "“Dogzie. " 


7 words 


(2) "Don't do that! That hurte, 
Ow," "I go through the other 
way." "Here I go! Here I got" 
"Il want the broom" "You play 
with thie." "He's trying te 
grab that." "Well, I want it." 
"I have to go to the toilet." 


42 words 











A Visitor’s IMPRESSION 


gram? Will parents invest sufficient time 
and effort to make it succeed? Will the 
public schools cooperate sufficiently well 
to insure its success? Is such a program 
within the reach of the average church? 
Can a mental measurements program be 
carried out in every institution whose 
responsibilities include character educa- 
tion? It is the opinion of the writer that 
these questions indicate problems which 
can be solved — not events to be proph- 
esied. There will be pessimists who 
will doubt that it can ever be done. Most 
churchmen of vision will insist that it can 
be done slowly but surely. Let us hope 
that the pace will not be too slow to save 
civilization from suicide, which seems in- 
evitable unless it is done. 

If there is one outstanding moral to 
this story, an evaluative attitude for 
those concerned with character develop- 
ment, it is this. The laws of character 
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and personality are as inherent in the na- 
ture of the universe as the laws of gravi- 
tation. One does not create methods of 
character development any more than the 
astronomer creates the stars he describes. 
The search for these methods must be 
as objective and open-minded as for the 
laws of chemistry. Whether hypotheses 
are true or not must be determined by 
experiment — not theorizing. Further- 
more, the laws of character are complex 
not simple. He who presents them as 
being simple thereby proves either his 
ignorance of them of his own lack of 
character. Perhaps the church may not 
accept the challenge for leadership in this 
field. It is the conviction of the writer 
that the nature of character, dependent 
as it is on universal evaluative attitudes, 
makes it inevitably the responsibility of 
the church, whether or not she meets 
that responsibility. 


II 
A VISITOR’S IMPRESSIONS 


GoopWIN WatTson* 


HE PROGRAM of character and 

religious education now being de- 
veloped in Schenectady under the leader- 
ship of Professor Ernest M. Ligon is 
outstanding in at least three respects. 
First, it represents a remarkable coordi- 
nation of the efforts of parents, public 
schools and churches. Second, it is based 
upon carefully selected objectives 
adapted to each age level. Third, it uti- 
lizes an extraordinarily comprehensive 
system of psychological tests. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs will give a little more 
complete description of each of these 
features and will suggest that related to 


* Teachers College, Columbia University. 


each of these strengths there are also 
weaknesses which may perhaps be elimi- 
nated as the program develops. 


At the outset it should be noted that 
the writer has had only a limited con- 
tact with the Schenectady program. The 
published literature has been examined 
and during a one-day visit it was possible 
to go through the laboratory and to dis- 
cuss with four groups of parents. This 
is not a very satisfactory basis for criti- 
cal appraisal of so large and carefully 
worked out an enterprise. 


About twenty years ago the writer 
suggested to the staff of the Union 
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School of Religion that they make public 
recognition of the fact that there was 
nothing much which could be done to 
children in the course of a Sunday morn- 
ing session which would transform their 
characters. Why not admit this, we 
asked, and then limit the registration 
to those children whose parents would 
work with us in a seven-day-a-week pro- 
gram? This was too drastic a proposal 
for adoption at that time but it has now 
been surpassed by the Schenectady pro- 
gram. In Schenectady parents who 
wished their children to participate not 
only came to an Institute, but paid a siz- 
able fee for the privilege. Seldom in ad- 
dressing a group of church school par- 
ents will one encounter so large a pro- 
portion of fathers as are now actively 
interested in the Schenectady enterprise. 
The character education program in- 
cludes not only the parents but also the 
public school teachers and administra- 
tors. With so much cooperation from 
persons representing all phases of the 
life of childen it ought to be possible at 
last to work out something that really 
gets results. 


The one group that does not seem yet 
to have a sufficiently vital share in the 
program is, oddly enough, the children 
themselves. At this stage the Schenec- 
tady program seems to be too largely 
one which has been worked out by the 
experts for painless imposition upon 
the youngsters. The most significant 
weakness of the program at present 
seems to lie right at this point. Some 
effort is being made to encourage the 
young people to understand and support 
the testing. At the high school age each 
pupil has an individual interview with 
the psychologist. Dr. Ligon also lectures 
to the junior high school about the na- 
ture and purpose of the program. Teach- 
ers of particular classes stimulate the 
children to take part in planning specific 
projects. But for the character education 
enterprise as a whole, the children do not 
yet feel much personal responsibility. 
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They are the recipients, not the planners, 
executors and evaluators. Much is done 
for them; little is done by them. 

Social psychologists at the moment 
seem to be busy re-discovering the tre- 
mendous importance of “ego-involve- 
ment.” The Western Electric experi- 
ments in the Hawthorne plant showed 
what a difference it made when a group 
came to feel that they were exercising a 
share in planning their conditions of 
work. The studies of the Committee on 
Food Habits of the National Research 
Council have brought out the immense 
superiority of those methods which bring 
the person himself into the process of 
reaching a decision, so that any change 
in diet becomes something which he 
wills, not something that he is per- 
suaded he ought to cooperate in. The 
Schenectady program has still to utilize 
the tremendous dynamic which would be 
released if youth groups themselves came 
to feel that they had an important part in 
running the show. 


The set of trait-attitudes on which the 
character education is based has been 
very carefully thought out. These ob- 
jectives have been tested for adequacy to 
be sure that they do represent the whole 
range of significant Christian ideals. 
They have been tested for clarity to in- 
sure that they are not ambiguous and 
overlapping. Each has been reduced to 
concrete form by an attempt to find out 
precisely what conduct it implies. Each 
has been translated into normal daily 
activities of the age group in which it is 
supposed to be applied. In all these ways 
it is probably as good as any set of char- 
acter objectives available in the literature 
or in present practice. The objective for 
this fall — social adjustment — includes 
some of the most vital needs of our so- 
ciety as well as important personality 
traits. 


At the same time there remain three 
questions about the validity of any trait- 
attitude program. One of them is that it 
tends to direct attention to the individual 
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as though conduct flowed wholly from 
inside him. We know that many of the 
determiners of conduct are found in the 
situation. The same person in different 
situations behaves very differently. With 
one group he is shy, in another he is 
free. In one situation he seems to con- 
sider only his own interests, in another 
he behaves with exceptional considera- 
tion for other people. Trait-attitude pro- 
grams may unduly minimize the impor- 
tance of the “engineering” approach to 
improving character. Re-adjustment of 
the circumstances and setting will often 
transform the mood and conduct of a 
group. The way we phrase a question 
may determine whether a child obeys or 
says “I won't.” The height at which the 
hooks are placed may determine 
whether he hangs up his coat or throws 
it in a heap on a chair. The way a class 
project is introduced may make for vigor- 
ous cooperation or for half-hearted com- 
pliance. Whether young people go to 
questionable dance halls may depend up- 
on the presence or absence of a teen-age 
canteen under better auspices. A trait 
program is apt to forget that obedience, 
neatness, cooperation, temperance, etc., 
can be brought about by changes in the 
setting more effectively than by appeals 
to the individual for a different general- 
ized attitude. 


The second question raised by traits 
and attitudes is embodied in Coe’s classic 
phrase “the child obscures the moral act 
by looking at his moral self.” When a 
child shows kindness to another not be- 
cause of his feeling for the need of his 
friend but because of a desire to polish 
up his own sympathetic virtues the re- 
grettable result is a patronizing smugness. 
The traits emphasized in the Schenectady 
program have been carefully chosen to 
exclude those which children particularly 
resent as pious and “goody goody.” But 
so long as attention is focused on the 
trait rather than on the situation, there 
is always the danger of a false emphasis. 
If the child tries too hard for courage, 
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his acts may be foolhardy. Pressure for 
honesty may bring tactlessness. Constant 
effort to please others makes for spine- 
lessness. The real safeguard seems to be 
a method which keeps children asking 
not “How can I practice this virtue?” 
but “What, all things considered, is the 
best thing to do in this case?” 


Third, there is a tendency in the analy- 
sis of conduct into trait-attitudes to ig- 
nore the devious routes of the emotional 
life. Dr. Ligon in his talks to parents and 
teachers and in his forthcoming radio 
program undoubtedly recognizes some of 
the contributions of psychoanalysis. I 
know that he has pointed out on occasion 
that among the many children brought to 
the laboratory for stealing, he has never 
yet found one in which the solution had 
to do directly with honesty. Dishonesty is 
really caused by a great variety of emo- 
tional complications many of which seem 
far away from the eventual lie and many 
of which are likely to be overlooked in a 
direct approach to truthfulness. One 
must take account of fears and worries, 
unmet needs for security and affection. 
Powerful cravings which have been di- 
verted into strange channels may come 
out as theft, or insolence, or eagerness to 
suffer. The mother who talked with me 
about her ten-year-old son who was fail- 
ing in school despite high ability put the 
blame on “carelessness.” It may have 
looked like carelessness but the psycholo- 
gist would anticipate that worries and 
conflicts of which even the boy may not 
have been conscious had a great deal to 
do with his inability to concentrate. Cer- 
tainly exhortations to the boy to concen- 
trate, to pay attention, and to think what 
he is doing, do not promise good results. 
But fortunately the Schenectady parents 
and teachers will be able to discover this. 
They do try to judge results. 

This brings us to the third great con- 
tribution in the Schenectady program — 
the extensive testing. The average child 
gets six to twenty hours of measurement 
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in the course of a year. His motor abili- 
ties, intellectual abilities and some of his 
personality characteristics are measured, 
graphed in a profile, and discussed with 
his parents. Records running back over 
years make it possible to study growth 
and relapses. There are few American 
children today who can be given voca- 
tional guidance based upon such a care- 
ful and comprehensive set of objective 
measurements as is now available in 
Schenectady. 


There has been so much guess work 
and wishful thinking in the field of re- 
ligious education and character building 
that one is reluctant to say anything 
which might disparage this extensive 
measurement program. There is nothing 
that we need more than fair-minded, 
scientific check-up on our efforts to help 
children change their attitudes and im- 
prove their conduct. Millions of dollars 
go each year to character-building agen- 
cies. Millions of hours of time are given 
by club-leaders, social workers, counsel- 
lors, teachers, preachers and parents, and 
the results are not usually demonstrable. 
The leaders in Schenectady are to be 
congratulated upon recognizing the sig- 
nificance of measurement and being will- 
ing to put time and money into it. 


The regrettable fact is that our psy- 
chological tests are not as relevant for 
character and personality as we might 
wish them to be. The aptitudes which we 
can measure best are simple and fairly 
mechanical. It would be easy to over-esti- 
mate the significance of vocational in- 
terest scores based for example upon the 
Strong test which was derived not from 
adolescents but from mature and experi- 
enced workers. A child who disintegrates 
under emotional strain in the laboratory 
testing situation is not always the same 
one who fails to meet a crisis in a basket- 
ball game or a family row. The psychol- 
ogists engaged in the Schenectady pro- 
gram are, of course, fully aware of all 
these limitations. They base their recom- 
mendations upon combinations of tests 
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and not on single measurements. Ratings 
are regularly made by parents and teach- 
ers to supplement the tests. Any discrep- 
ancies between tests and ratings are 
viewed as a challenge to further analysis. 
Interpretations stay so close to the test 
itself that parents are sometimes baffled 
to know what the performance should 
mean to them. Counsellors concentrate 
on child needs which are most apparent 
and outstanding without assuming that 
lesser deviations are necessarily signif- 
icant. There remains, however, the dan- 
ger that laymen— parents, teachers and 
children — will place more reliance upon 
tests, scores and profiles than their valid- 
ity warrants. 


A minor administrative need is to keep 
the children “sold” on the importance 
of the testing program. When a child is 
asked to give up so many hours to the 
not-always-enjoyable process of psycho- 
logical measurement, his motivation be- 
comes a matter for serious concern. At 
first, novelty may be enough. Later, the 
pressure for a vocational choice affords 
strong motivation. It may be that for 
children who have been through the test- 
ing too many times to feel the excitement 
of novelty and who have not yet reached 
the stage of making major life decisions, 
some reluctance to give up play-time for 
testing will be encountered. Dr. Ligon 
reports that he gets 98 percent coopera- 
tion but recognizes that there is more in- 
terest in the individual laboratory testing 
than in the extensive paper-and-pencil 
group tests. It may have been only an 
unhappy accident that a number of the 
parents brought up as a serious problem 
the reluctance of their children to give up 
Saturday afternoons for more tests. The 
best course here may be, as suggested 
earlier in this article, to take the children 
in on the experiment more fully. If they 
feel that through the tests they will be 
helped to find answers to questions 
which they have been debating, the tests 
will have a special significance for them. 
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CRITIQUE OF DR. LIGON’S ARTICLE FROM 
THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE CONCEPT 
OF PERSONALITY INVOLVED 


WILLIAM C. BoweEr* 


HE FOLLOWING critique of Dr. 

Ligon’s interpretative report of the 
Union-Westminster Character Research 
Project is offered from the standpoint of 
the concept of personality involved in Dr. 
Ligon’s first article and his previous vol- 
umes on The Psychology of Christian 
Personality and Their Future is Now. 


With many phases of this important 
experiment in character education, par- 
ticularly in the announced theory under- 
lying it, the reviewer finds himself in 
hearty accord. Among these are the 
author’s emphasis upon the complexity 
of personality and the processes of char- 
acter formation, both as to factors and 
forms of expression; his insistence upon 
the use of objective scientific method 
and experimentation rather than logical 
speculation or intuitive judgment; his 
insistence that each individual should be 
studied in terms of his unique native en- 
dowments and past experience; his ethi- 
cal insight in locating character in the 
valuational experience where for that 
reason it deeply involves religious atti- 
tudes and motives; and his emphasis 
upon the necessity of deriving goals to be 
sought and procedures to be employed 
from “the nature of things” rather than 
imposing them externally. 


There are several points, however, at 
which the reviewer would raise certain 
critical questions, in part in the basic 
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theory, but especially in the operative 
procedures of the experiment. The under- 
lying theory seems to offer an excellent 
illustration of the failure, common in the 
literature of character education, to make 
a clear and fundamental distinction be- 
tween personality and character. Char- 
acter is a quality that potentially attaches 
to personality. Personality is best under- 
stood as a more or less stable organization 
of chemico-physical elements, refiexes, 
impulses, habits, ideas, and purposes con- 
ceived as a process undergoing continu- 
ous change. As such it is neutral. Char- 
acter is achieved when the behavior of 
this organization is brought under the 
appraisal and control of moral values and 
is so established in integrated behavior 
patterns that one may count upon himself 
and be counted upon by others to behave 
consistently in accord with these moral 
values. From this point of view the be- 
ginning point in character education is 
personality and the end result is a con- 
sistent from of behavior exhibiting an 
integration of interrelated qualities that 
in their isolation are often identified as 
“traits.” Character thus becomes a func- 
tion of the experience of a given person- 
ality arising out of the interaction of the 
growing self with the objective world 
of nature, society, and culture. In the 
last of these (culture) is to be found the 
funded moral experience of the race in 
the form of mores, standards, codes, and 
such formulations as the Sermon on the 
Mount in which the growing self may 
find criteria for appraising and redirect- 
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ing his own responses to the situations 
which his experience presents to him. To 
begin with a list of traits, whether de- 
rived from consensus, “job analysis,” 
or the Sermon on the Mount, results in 
the reversal of this relation of character 
to personality. This the present experi- 
ment seems to do. 


Considerations such as these raise 
grave questions as to the validity of the 
trait approach to character education. A 
trait as one of the qualities of character 
is a function of the responding of the 
whole self to whole situations. If it is 
creative, it is more than an outgrowth of 
experience; it is an achievement within 
experience. It is the end result of experi- 
ence, not its antecedent. It is the auto- 
nomous choice of a free person among 
many possibilities in a situation and com- 
mitment to the eventuation of that choice 
in the completed act with its personal and 
social consequences. A trait never ap- 
pears in isolation. It is one aspect of an 
act moving toward completion. It is one 
of many qualities that occur concomit- 
antly on a complex of qualities that are 
operatively united in a process and separ- 
able only by analysis for purposes of 
identification. 


The unit of learning, therefore, in 
character education is a unit of experi- 
ence moving from an identifiable situa- 
tion to an identifiable response in which 
a moral decision is made that eventuates 
in the completed act. To begin with a 
list of traits as the end products of ex- 
perience is to reverse the psychological 
process by which a personality becomes a 
moral self, by imposing an external 
structure upon a creative process. It 
would be more in keeping with the psy- 
chological process by which a personality 
becomes a moral self to begin with an 
analysis of the behavior situations which 
the growing person encounters at the 
various stages of growth and to give 
guidance to the growing self in becoming 
conscious of these situations, in realizing 
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the issues which they present, in ana- 
lyzing the situations for their factors 
and outcomes, in weighing the possible 
outcomes in the light of the tested moral 
standards of past social experience and 
of the demands of the emergent situation, 
and in bringing decisions through to 
action. This process is most effective 
when it takes place through the normal 
participation of the growing self in sig- 
nificant social groups. 


The involvement of a trait with many 
other traits in the whole response of the 
whole self to whole situations makes the 
measurement of a given trait extremely 
difficult. Isolation is necessary for 
measurement. But when the trait is 
isolated, as was suggested above, it is 
not the same as it is in an operative situa- 
tion, and at the same time tends to lose 
its dynamic character and become static. 
Desirable as measurement is in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of an educational 
program, the tester must guard himself 
against the illusion of oversimplification. 
This is particularly true in matters in- 
volving moral decisions, attitudes, and 
commitments which involve so many 
complex concomitants. 


One may well be doubtful, therefore, 
concerning basing a program of charac- 
ter education upon eight traits derived 
from the Sermon on the Mount, impor- 
tant as that collection of sayings is in 
arriving at the ideals and motives of 
Jesus. And one may well entertain 
doubts concerning the treatment of the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is difficult to 
escape the feeling that in his treatment 
the psychologist has read his scientific 
conceptions into these ancient statements, 
thus violating Cadbury’s warning against 
the danger of modernizing Jesus. More- 
over, the classification of the beatitudes 
under the categories of “experimental 
faith” and “fatherly love” seems to the 
reviewer artificial in the extreme. Be- 
sides, what possible meaning has fatherly 
love to children and adolescents who 
have had no experience of being fathers! 











IV 


THE MINIMUM 


ESSENTIALS OF 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Epna L. AcHEson* 


T PRESENT a course based on the 

procedure suggested in Dr. Ligon’s 
paper “The Minimum Essentials of 
Character Education” would bewilder 
the church school teacher, convince the 
superintendent that his essential in re- 
ligious education, i.e., knowledge of the 
Bible, had been omitted, and provoke the 
minister to such an extent that he would 
write a philippic for his church paper 
against modern religious education. 


That this is true indicates nothing as to 
the real worth of the plan. Much of the 
excellent in the new emphases in reli- 
gious education causes despair to the 
ordinary worker. Most workers, par- 
ents, and even ministers, feel secure if 
their church school curricula emphasize 
the Bible — just as it is — with its prim- 
itive concepts, its confusing ethical situ- 
ations and its heightened supernatural- 
ism. Few concerned religious workers 
would agree that this is the essential in 
religious education. Whether the ordi- 
nary religious worker would find the pro- 
cedures outlined by Dr. Ligon valuable 
or not is not the point. What values the 
highly trained, forward looking reli- 
gious worker will find is the considera- 
tion. 


A first comment will be how excellent 
is the recognition of the need for the 
careful cooperation of parents. Possibly 
the parent’s first great need for the 
minimum essentials in character educa- 
tion is not that suggested by Dr. Ligon. 
The emphasis on both the parent and the 
teacher as emotional factors in character 
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education seems omitted. As the parent 
lives with his family he must understand 
himself — why he behaves as he does, 
what his conscious and unconscious 
motives are, how he might integrate them 
into worthwhile constructive concern. 
The child’s sense of belonging, of being 
loved, and wanted, so essential if his 
character growth is to be what it should, 
depends on the adult’s security. If par- 
ents have not given the child enough of 
that sense, religious workers ought. It 
comes from day by day living but de- 
pends not so much on the story from 
daily life or the exercise of a trait de- 
rived from Jesus’ teaching as on the 
parent’s or teacher’s understanding of 
himself and those about him; of his own 
and their inconsistencies and hurts as 
well as their consistencies and delights. 

The recognition, so carefully pointed 
out in Dr. Ligon’s paper, that what man 
is depends upon day by day factors 
which man can increasingly understand 
and shape is timely. Every careful ex- 
cursion into how children behave, what 
motivates their behavior, how one may 
guide their growth, deserves thoughtful 
attention. In a universe in which the 
understanding of cause and effect re- 
lationships becomes the basis for man’s 
control, it is important to recognize that 
man’s behavior, too, — his control of his 
mind — has a similar consistency in 
cause and effect relationships. It is 
valuable in an age torn between the 
tangible and the intangible, the known 
and the unknown, the miraculous and the 
scientific, to study a curriculum plan 
centered in the search for the benefits 
which a scientific age can give. The 
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careful preparation of a child for his 
first experiences in the nursery, as de- 
scribed in the outline, is excellent. Many 
an unnecessary emotional upheaval 
would be avoided could such care that 
the child’s first experiences make him 
secure be given. 


The assumption, however, that charac- 
ter can be achieved by analyzing it into 
sO many component traits and teaching 
them as traits is incorrect. Character is 
not merely the sum total of its parts. The 
most basic factors in one’s “evaluative 
attitudes” come as the result of the 
emotional play between parent, child, 
family and the outside world. What 
pattern the home has built will show it- 
self in situations with the teacher, the 
child and the group. Often the life of 
a group seems to be a struggle between 
contending personalities, between wants 
and desires so contrary and so demand- 
ing that the personalities feel frustrated 
and inadequate in trying to achieve con- 
trols. The child’s pattern for behavior 
emerges from the meeting of the de- 
mands of the groups of which he is a 
part and from reacting to the varied 
patterns of the personalities within the 
group. 

Many psychological factors enter into 
one’s way of behaving. In a situation 
where forgiveness is involved, for ex- 
ample, many feelings may be character- 
istic. Which one will dominate de- 
pends upon the child, the situation, and 
the guidance of the adult. A first grade 
child races another child to the coat rack, 
wins, but in winning knocks the other 
child’s new coat on the floor into a 
puddle of muddy water, caused by the 
overshoes. The relationship between the 
two children will be a determining fac- 
tor in their attitude toward mutual for- 
giveness. The need to be on top or to 
show off may characterize one child. 
Anxiety about what mother will say may 
cause the second’s reaction to be out of 
all proportion to the situation. One 
child may need the satisfaction of assert- 
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ing himself against the other but may be 
too withdrawn to do so. The factor 
of forgiving is complicated by many 
other factors. Effective character edu- 
cation must recognize this and direct the 
situation not on the basis of this or that 
trait, but on the basis of the situation in 
the life that is being lived and the needs 
of the children in that life. 


The character educator needs to con- 
sider, too, whether the demands made by 
school and home are too heavy for the 
child to bear. Some children gain satis- 
faction in taking their disturbances out 
on themselves. One sees them in col- 
lege, psychologically enjoying the dis- 
comfort of dilly dallying over the writing 
of a paper, using all the energy which 
might be turned constructively into the 
paper in rationalizing about the difficulty 
in choosing a topic, their own inade- 
quacy in the course, or the many inter- 
fering activities which makes it impos- 
sible for them to work. Anxiety about 
grades, how others will think of them 
gives rise to an unconscious hostility. A 
sense of guilt follows and a vicious circle 
of psychological inaction is started. This 
suffering martyr pattern will affect all 
their actions. Effective character edu- 
cators seek to make the growing persons 
aware of their conscious and uncon- 
scious drives and of the patterns — 
all the way from a sadist to a martyr — 
which are being formed. They seek to 
guide situations so that a different pat- 
tern emerges. Considerations of traits 
will not accomplish this. 


A very different type of personality 
profile with a different scientific method 
may be obtained for both an individual 
and a group. The play therapist, who 
understands human behavior, studies the 
child’s reactions as he manipulates the 
play objects in a room with equipment 
which a child of his age would enjoy. 
The child is free to create or destroy as 
he wishes. If he wishes to shoot a water 
pistol he may; water will not hurt the 
wall. He is not inhibited or repressed 
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there. The trained therapist 


while 
studies his reactions and gives a picture 
of his personality needs in terms of his 
emotional tensions. This type of person- 
ality profile deserves careful attention. 


A type of group therapy is also emerg- 
ing. In it children whose lives show 
too tangled tensions regain or experience 
the feeling of being secure with one 
person — the adult in the group. This 
adult, avoiding criticism or condemna- 
tion, quietly seeks rapport with the child 
by apparently letting him manipulate 
the play equipment (of interest to his 
age group) as he sees fit. Members of 
the group find that interfering person- 
alities cause disturbance. Change in be- 
havior comes because they bring pressure 
to bear on one another. The adult be- 
havior is consistently one of poised 
understanding. After two or three years 
the child’s reactions both within the 
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group and without change. The child 
has experienced how disintegrating is a 
society in which human beings do not 
consider each other. The secure adult 
has permitted him to feel safe enough 
to live out his worst and so feel a genu- 
ine need for a best. Religious educators 
will do well to consider what implica- 
tions such study of human behavior 
have for character education. 

A child’s behavior at any given time 
indicates what he feels is the adequate 
way to meet that situation with those 
emotional patterns and those people and 
factors involved. Religious educators 
are striving for a consistency in behavior 
which is socially acceptable and which 
will permit the maximum growth of the 
child and the group’s potentialities. 

Some of the undercurrent factors 
suggested in these comments must be 
considered. They point to a different 
type of scientific study of character. 


V 
SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
MEASUREMENT ASPECTS OF THE 
UNION-WESTMINSTER PROGRAM 


J. W. Titton* 


S MIGHT BE INFERRED from 

the above title, this statement is 
confined to the raising of questions. It 
is not an evaluation of the Union-West- 
minster Project. The writer is not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the Project to ap- 
praise it. The following questions are 
raised by a reading of the Union-West- 
minster literature written by Professor 


*Associate Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Yale University. 


Ligon? and are here formulated in the 
hope that they will provide additional 
caution for readers who plan to follow 
the program, and suggestions for further 
revision in the literature. 





1. Their Future is Now, Macmillan, 1939. 
Manual of Procedure for the Use of the 
Publications and Methods of the Union-West- 
minster Character Research Project, Union 
College, Schenectady, 1942. 

“The Minimum Essentials of Character Ed- 
ucation.” (First paper in this symposium). 
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(1) The literature is not sufficiently 
explicit as to what the Union-Westmin- 
ster practice is, and what is suggested 
for getting a measure of progress. There 
are only scattered references to follow- 
up testing (eg. book, page 76; and 
article, section 8). Is it suggested that 
all of the “minimum testing program” be 
repeated for a measure of progress, or 
are some parts of that program for initial 
testing only? 

(2) But whether one measures prog- 
ress or merely initial status, he must ask, 
“With what reliability can the suggested 
measurements be made?” There are no 
data in the Manual with which to answer 
this question. It is suggested in a foot- 
note in the Manual (III-2) that certain 
of the reliabilities can be computed by 
the statistically trained. This gives the 
impression that such computations have 
not been made for the Union-Westmin- 
ster Project. The reader could, of course, 
search the literature for the reliabilities 
of the standardized tests suggested in the 
Manual (pages IV-4 to IV-11) but that 
would leave much to be desired, for the 
Manual suggests a great deal of use of 
sub-tests, the reliability of which would 
not be found in the literature. Some 
statements in the Project literature refer 
to low reliability. On page III-1 of the 
Manual it is stated that “the reliability of 
rating scales, even when constructed 
with the greatest care, is not high.” Most 
of the comments suggest that the data 
gathering procedures may be depended 
upon to give reliable data. On page 
IV-1, it is implied that the low reliability 
of rating scales may be corrected satis- 
factorily for “minimum testing” pur- 
poses by averaging two ratings; i.e. the 
reliability then will be “fairly high”. 

Perhaps it was thought that discussion 
of probable errors was out of order in 
the Manual. But Chapter III begins 
and Chapter IV ends with an emphasis 
upon the need for training in measure- 
ment as a preparation for carrying out 
the measurement procedure described in 
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the Manual. In other words, since the 
measurement chapters of the Manual are 
written for the reader trained in meas- 
urement, more precise statements of re- 
liability are called for. Without them, 
one is inclined to guess that the reliabil- 
ities are far below those needed for the 
description of individuals.? The position 
taken in the Manual is that “Poor tests 
are better than no tests, and their danger 
comes in using them as if they were 
accurate tests”, but, to use the words of 
the Manual, “Their errors need to be 
taken into consideration in their inter- 
pretation.” How can this be done, un- 
less precise information about the errors 
involved is available? 


(3) One wonders about the wisdom of 
depending so heavily upon parental rat- 
ings for satisfactory measures. Parents 
have little basis for knowing how their 
children compare with a representative 
group of the same age and sex. They 
do not know what “average” is. Each 
has his own vague notion of what is 
“splendid”, “unusual” or “remarkable”, 
and of how many is meant by “very 
often”, “frequently”, and “sometimes.” 
Parents know their children well in 
certain respects, but it is doubtful 
whether the best way for them to report 
that knowledge is by using a rating scale. 
If it is true, “for example, that parents’ 
ability to rate even so objective a thing 
as the child’s height is exceedingly 
low”,? why should parental ratings be 
recommended ? 


(4) It seems important to question the 
contribution which norms can make to 
character education. Norms and a 
standardized program of measurement 
are apt to interfere with continuous self- 
appraisal, the importance of which has 
been emphasized in recent years by the 





2. Kelley, T. L., Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements. World Book Company, 1927, 
page 211. 


3. Manual IV-10. 
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use of the word evaluation instead of 
measurement. The emphasis in the 
Union-Westminster Project upon the 
need for a precise and objective defini- 
tion of aims is commendable, but this 
definition needs to be a continuous local 
process if it is to make its maximum 
contribution to the program. In intro- 
ducing a recent article on evaluation* 
the editor referred to evaluation very 
aptly as “measurement in a ‘setting’.” In 
other words, a community needs to evalu- 
ate in its own frame of reference, not in 
terms of the Union-Westminster setting. 


(5) Should the emphasis be upon 
scores Or measures as it appears to be in 
the Union-Westminster program rather 
than upon seeing children whole? True, 
a central theory of the Project is “that 
a character trait has no meaning apart 
from the individual of whom it is charac- 
teristic” (Article p. 321), but the empha- 
sis in the literature is upon the “exten- 
siveness” and “elaborateness” of a “sys- 
tem” of measurement. The emphasis is 
statistical rather than clinical or personal. 
Personality integration seems to be the 
measurer’s integration of scores in a pro- 
file picture, rather than the living pattern 
of the individual child. Allport says of 
this individual-differences type of ap- 
proach with its implication “that the sum- 
total of an individual’s scores on the iso- 
lated functions constitutes his individual- 
ity,”> that no matter how many scores are 
assembled, the functioning pattern of the 
person is not described. Can an effective 





4. R. W. Tyler, “General Statement on Evalu- 
ation.” Journal of Educational Research, March 
1942, 35 :492-501. 


5. Allport, Personality, page 8. 
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program of character education be based 
upon an exclusively individual-differences 
type of approach? Should this approach 
not be supplementary to a case study 
approach in which the aspects of in- 
dividuals are described in their func- 
tional inter-relationship? 

(6) Finally, and aside from the pre- 
ceding questions, what is the practical 
importance of all the scales, and ques- 
tionnaires, and inventories, and tests, and 
norms, percentiles, standard scores and 
averages? It seems as if the program 
were top-heavy with measurement, i.e., 
as if a complete and careful following of 
the suggestions for measurement would 
make an undue demand upon those re- 
sponsible for character education pro- 
grams. The reader is told that the 
measurement program could be carried 
out in a “relatively short space of time,” 
but this statement does not allay doubt. 
Nor is the doubt removed by the repeti- 
tion of a statement of belief in the im- 
portance of such a measurement pro- 
gram. In the so-called intellectual areas 
of education, measurement experts have 
claimed the importance of programs of 
objective and standardized testing for 
twenty years, but teachers are unim- 
pressed and not all guidance workers are 
enthusiastic testers. After an early period 
of enthusiastic testing the rule seems to 
have been, except under the influence of 
an occasional testing enthusiast, to gather 
no data unless it is to be used. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, the wary 
reader will be skeptical until the run-of- 
the-mill case in character education pro- 
grams illustrates the importance of all 
of the data described. May not the 
Union-Westminster recommendations re- 
flect an enthusiasm for measurement 
which, in general, is not practical? 











VI 
A COMMENTARY ON THE COMMENTARIES 


Ernest M. Licon 


HE FOUR CRITIQUES written 

by Dr. Watson, Dr. Bower, Dr. 
Acheson and Dr. Tilton are to be re- 
garded as important contributions to the 
literature of the Union-Westminster 
Character Research Project. They have 
been generous in their approval of many 
aspects of the program and have shown 
remarkable discernment in their criti- 
icisms. 

It would seem that these criticisms 
are of two kinds. In the first 
place there are those which represent 
genuine differences in point of view be- 
tween the critics and myself. It is to 
these that I shall devote the major por- 
tion of this reply. They are not numer- 
ous, for in general I find myself in close 
accord with the points set forth in the 
critiques. 

The other criticisms, and by far the 
larger portion of them, are a result of the 
inadequate presentation of the project in 
the literature. They serve two impor- 
tant purposes. They have indicated 
needed areas for better exposition of our 
methods and principles. They should 
also act as wholesome warning to those 
institutions attempting to use our meth- 
ods without adequate preparation. Al- 
though we have no way of making an ac- 
curate count, our correspondence would 
seem to indicate that something over 
four hundred churches have now used 
the Union-Westminster method with 
widely varying degrees of completeness. 
Many have started and fallen by the way- 
side partly because they were not fully 
aware of its enormous complexity and 
very great difficulties. Miss Acheson’s 
warning embodied in the first paragraph 
of her article has, in part, been borne out 
in experience. The method certainly 
does not bewilder teachers. Her con- 


cern about ministers being disturbed be- 
cause of the lack of emphasis on Bible 
training has hardly been faced at all. 
Ministers have constituted a very large 
majority of those who have expressed a 
substantial interest in the approach 
which we have been making. Certainly, 
at least ninety per cent of all our in- 
quiries have come from them. Their 
support has been, in the main, enthusias- 
tic. Without it we could never have 
achieved those things which are now be- 
hind us. They are more alive to the 
great need of effective character educa- 
tion in our churches today and more 
keenly ready to sponsor and support new 
methods which seem to have promise 
than any other group I have known. 


I should like to say in passing that, 
far from being opposed to Biblical in- 
struction in church schools, my own en- 
thusiasm for the value of the Bible in 
character education is very great. It is 
true that I do not believe that memoriz- 
ing verses constitutes character educa- 
tion, but I do believe that the great 
truths set forth by the religious giants of 
Israel from Moses to Jesus are solid 
foundations upon which to build a dy- 
namic philosophy of life and in turn a 
strong character. 


Answering in detail all of the criti- 
cisms set forth would result in an un- 
necessarily long and useless paper. I 
shall, therefore, in the main indicate 
those criticisms with which I find my- 
self in genuine disagreement. I trust the 
readers, as well as the critics, will assume 
that I am in general agreement on all 
other points. 

By far the most basic criticisms in all 


four commentaries relate to our trait- 
theory. They all emphasize that char- 
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acter is more than the sum of a number, 
however large, of parts. The unity of 
the human mind into an integrated 
whole is the very essence of mental 
health. And the whole certainly is 
greater than, and in many respects differ- 
ent from, any or all of its parts. This, 
however, is not, I believe, synonymous 
with saying that there are no parts, nor 
that emphasis upon the parts is a worth- 
less procedure. To deal only with the 
parts may not guarantee having dealt 
with the whole completely, but I feel 
pretty confident that we most certainly 
shall not deal with the whole if we ig- 
nore the parts. And I doubt very seri- 
ously whether we shall find any other 
practical approach to the whole. 


Dr. Acheson, Dr. Bower and Dr. Wat- 
son have all emphasized the importance 
of the situation in behavior. It is this 
point at which we find our most signifi- 
cant disagreement. There have been 
two phases in the history of trait 
theory which are relevant to this dis- 
cussion. The old traditional theory of 
traits consisted largely of a great many 
high-sounding abstract trait names. (A 
friend of mine once said that character 
education is a series of mottos.) They 
were dealt with as if they had no re- 
lation to the situation at all. One of 
the significant contributions of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry was its clear 
demonstration of the fallacy of this con- 
ception of character traits. We have been 
tempted to jump from there into the 
hopeless chaos of no generalized or con- 
sistent behavior at all. I do not believe 
that either of these points of view is nec- 
essary. To be sure, a trait has no meaning 
except in actual adjustment behavior, but 
on the other hand, a situation has no 
meaning apart from the way the individ- 
ual interprets it. This, moreover, is far 
more a function of the individual than 
it is of the objective situation. This 
whole point of view is set forth in my 
first article in this symposium. This 
would seem to represent a harmony of 


the two points of view. It shows how 
meaningless is abstract trait moraliza- 
tion in character education. On the 
other hand, it brings us back again to the 
recognition that, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” Our first five years 
of research found not one single signifi- 
cant change in character except when a 
new evaluative attitude had been formed. 
Changing the situation was on rare oc- 
casions a partial means to that end. The 
exposure of the child to a large variety 
of situations is a basic method for bring- 
ing about a generalized evaluative atti- 
tude. The fact remains that the evalua- 
tive attitude is the significant thing and 
the situation clearly secondary. 


I have emphasized this, because I feel 
that here is the most important contribu- 
tion to character education to come out 
of the Union-Westminster program. If I 
have misunderstood my critics, I shall be 
grateful if they will discuss this point 
more fully. I believe it is a critical one 
in character education. 


I do not mean that we should never try 
to remedy a bad situation in which a 
child lives, but I do mean that doing so 
will not of itself produce character. Nor 
if it cannot be done does it mean that it is 
impossible to develop strong character. 
The Union-Westminster program is 
pretty much dedicated to the project type 
of teaching. The project type of teach- 
ing in its very nature means setting up 
situations and guiding the child’s reac- 
tions to those situations. However, in our 
case what we attempt to do is to help 
the child evaluate the situation. For ex- 
ample, consider Dr. Acheson’s statement, 
“The character educator needs to consid- 
er whether the demands made by school 
and home are too heavy for the child to 
bear.” I would, and very often do, urge 
that home and school conditions be 
changed so that the child does find ad- 
justment to them easier to bear. On the 
other hand, if these changes could not be 
brought about for one reason or another, 
I would certainly do all in my power to 
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help the child form an evaluative attitude 
in which it would be possible for him to 
bear these things. It is not easy for a de- 
formed child to endure the cruel taunts 
of his fellows. The fact nevertheiess re- 
mains that he must do so and can be 
taught to do so. Here, then, is, I hope, a 
clearer picture of traits as that term is 
used in the Union-Westminster pro- 
gram. A trait is an attitude, an evaluative 
attitude, a way of looking at something. 


In view of Dr. Bower’s paper, a word 
needs to be said about the method by 
which we arrived at these attitude goals 
on which we are basing our character 
education program. Dr. Bower says, 
“The psychologist has read his scientific 
conceptions into these ancient state- 
ments,” meaning, of course, the Sermon 
on the Mount. I cannot be sure to what 
extent this may or may not be true. I 
spent fourteen years studying everything 
that I could find in theology or Christian 
exegesis and exposition in an effort to 
understand the Sermon on the Mount. 
At the same time, I was studying every- 
thing I could discover about child devel- 
opment and the growth of character, and 
was constantly in the process of relating 
the two to each other. I am pretty sure 
that the attitudes which we use, described 
in the paper which follows this one, are 
attitudes which have been shown to be 
important either in our own research or 
in that of other psychologists and edu- 
cators. And, as far as I can be sure about 
it, I feel confident that they are at least 
in the spirit of Jesus’ teachings. If I were 
asked to state from my whole life work 
the one insight in which I would feel the 
greatest confidence as being a significant 
contribution to understanding the teach- 
ings of Jesus, it would be the concept of 
fatherly love. As for its meaning to chil- 
dren and adolescents, the parental drive 
begins to show itself very early and con- 
tinues throughout life. We have stimu- 
lated it with a high degree of success as 
early as eighteen months of age. Chil- 
dren’s interest in younger children, in 
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dolls and pets, are all quite as important 
expression of the parental drive as 
come to men and women later on when 
they have children of their own. 


Dr. Bower insists that because “A trait 
never appears in isolation,” “the involve- 
ment of traits with one another makes 
measurement difficult.” And Dr. Tilton 
asks, “Should the emphasis be upon 
scores or measures as it appears to be in 
the Union-Westminster program rather 
than upon seeing the children whole?” 
It is my belief that the case study ap- 
proach is the only practical way in which 
to deal with personality, but ten years of 
measurement experience have thoroughly 
convinced me that the more accurate in- 
formation we have about any child the 
more intelligently we can deal with his 
problems. Dr. Tilton has laid his finger 
on a long-recognized but very important 
lack in the Union-Westminster _litera- 
ture. Some years ago another volume was 
projected to be entitled The Person- 
al Equation, which discusses the sig- 
nificance and possible significance of all 
of the various traits measured for the 
personality as a whole. This volume will, 
I trust, fill an important gap to which 
Dr. Tilton has pointed in this criticism. 
On the statistical side, however, we have 
certainly not exhausted the possibilities. 
Factor analysis has introduced new vistas 
of statistical exploration which are mak- 
ing more and more possible a survey of 
the interrelationships among the traits as 
well as the quantitative description of the 
traits themselves. We have a considerable 
amount of unpublished data using this 
technique and our research plans en- 
vision much greater explorations in this 
field as soon as our program and our re- 
sources permit. 


I should like to discuss very briefly 
the statistical points raised in Dr. Til- 
ton’s excellent paper. He points out that 
it has been the practice of most educa- 
tional experts “to gather no data unless 
it is to be used.” This certainly is true. 
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I have often been concerned that a few 
people, reading the Union-Westminster 
literature, might be led to believe that a 
measurement program as such will solve 
its character education problems. The 
fact is, measurement as such has no prac- 
tical value at all. It is only when meas- 
urements give us important evidence 
about the individual with whom we are 
dealing that they are of significance. I 
agree with Dr. Tilton and urge with en- 
thusiasm upon our readers that they never 
institute any measurement program or 
any part of a measurement program un- 
less they plan to use their results in a 
practical way. 


I do believe that a thorough-going pro- 
gram of measurement is essential in deal- 
ing with personality. Dr. Watson joins 
me on this point. Dr. Tilton says, “Meas- 
urement experts have claimed the impor- 
tance of programs of objective and 
standardized testing for twenty years but 
teachers are unimpressed and not all 
guidance workers are _ enthusiastic 
testers.” This may be the case, but our 
own experience with an extensive pro- 
gram of measurement in practical psy- 
chology has given us an ever-increasing 
dependence upon it. Our measurement 
program is much the most time-consum- 
ing of all the phases of our work, and if 
it had no practical value we would have 
either dropped it or drastically reduced it 
long ago. It has been the most indispen- 
sable and productive part of our work. 
This is why we set forth in the Manual 
of Procedure’ a minimum and relatively 
simple measurement program. 


Dr. Tilton’s suggestion that “The liter- 
ature is not sufficiently explicit as to 
what the Union-Westminster practice is, 
and what is suggested for getting a 
measure of progress” is well taken. We 
shall never proceed. very effectively in 
character education until and unless we 





1. Ligon, Ernest M., Manual of Procedure 
(mimeographed). Union-Westminster Charac- 
ter Research Project, 1942. 
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do measure accurately our progress. For 
the most part character education pro- 
grams have no way of determining the 
relative values, if any, of different kinds 
of curricular approaches. It is true that 
up to now we have been able to make 
only the barest beginnings in this re- 
spect in the Union-Westminster experi- 
ment. We have just begun to tackle the 
curricular problem. In the original article 
on which these critiques were based, I 
did indicate the general methods of 
measurement of progress which I believe 
to be the most fruitful. They consist in 
various forms of attitude measurement. 
We have made some excursions into this 
field but, as I have said, these are only a 
beginning. 

Then Dr. Tilton turns to the great 
American psychological slogan, reliabili- 


ty. “With what reliability can the 
suggested measurements be made?” 
We have computed many  hun- 


dreds of reliability coefficients in the 
years of the Union-Westminster project. 
To be sure, very few of these statistical 
materials have been published. We have 
been concerned, first, with the validity 
of our measures; that is, trying to make 
sure that the measures measure what 
they were supposed to measure. Then, 
secondly, we have sought reliability. And 
we are constantly in the process of seek- 
ing more valid and more reliable meas- 
ures. We have worked, however, on the 
basis that the qualities must be measured 
and that we will use the best measures of 
those qualities we can find. We are per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that they are 
far from being as reliable as we would 
like them to be, but until we can find a 
better way of doing it, we shall have to 
continue to use them. Dr. Tilton’s point, 
however, is well taken and those under- 
taking the Union-Westminster method 
should keep both the problems of reliabil- 
ity and validity very much in the fore- 
front of their thinking. This is especially 
true, as Dr. Tilton has pointed out, when, 
in order to take the errors of tests into 
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consideration, one must know what those 
errors are. 

As to Dr. Tilton’s concern “about the 
wisdom of depending so heavily upon 
parental ratings for satisfactory meas- 
ures,” we have had two points in mind. 
In the first place, we have found that 
there are many characteristics of the 
child’s life about which the parent knows 
more than anyone else, and we have 
wanted to have that knowledge. It may 
be, as Dr. Tilton says, that there is some 
better way for them to report that knowl- 
edge than by the use of the rating scale, 
but we have not found out what it is, 
although in parent interviews we do dis- 
cuss with them much more carefully 
what they mean by their ratings. In the 
second place, we find that parent ques- 
tionnaires and rating scales stimulate the 
parents to do more systematic thinking 
about their children. It would be better 
not to base our measures of any of the 
traits entirely on the parents’ ratings. 
The parents’ contribution is an important 
one, but it needs to be augmented by 
more objective measures, wherever those 
are possible. 

Dr. Tilton’s fourth point emphasizes 
the fact that “A community needs to 
evaluate in its own frame of reference, 
not in terms of the Union-Westminster 
setting.” This is true and is fundamen- 
tally an application of one of the basic 
tenets of the recent contributions of 
Fisher to statistical thinking. It is our 
practice to urge churches and schools 
using our methods to develop their own 
norms as rapidly as possible. 
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Dr. Watson’s splendid paper, based on 
one direct contact with the Union-West- 
minster Project in action, sets forth 
several criticisms which I _ consider 
among the most valuable presented. 

His point that the children should have 
a larger share in the program as “plan- 
ners, executors, and evaluators” appeals 
to me as excellent in theory but difficult 
in practice. I covet indeed the dynamic to 
be gained from the children’s “ego-in- 
volvement.” I shall welcome suggestions 
as to how it is to be done. Our goals are 
the results of extensive and elaborate re- 
search. The children could not do this. 
This is quite as true of the high school 
age as of the kindergarten. We face the 
same problem in college education, but 
we have not yet asked our students to 
set up their own curriculum. We have 
doubted their wisdom to do so. We covet 
suggestions. 

Then, too, I am not clear as to how 
Dr. Watson harmonizes this point with 
the quotation of Coe to the effect that 
“the child obscures the moral act by 
looking at his moral self.” I do not be- 
lieve we face this problem. It was recog- 
nized in the very beginning and the atti- 
tude goals were so chosen and formu- 
lated as not to lend themselves to smug- 
ness. 

This is a very inadequate analysis of 
these four papers, and does not “reply” 
to any of them. I hope the future will 
produce more like them. We have come 
to the point in the Union-Westminster 
program where such evaluation from the 
“experts” is much to be desired. 
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INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Ernest M. Licon 


GREAT DEAL has been said 

about the ineffectiveness of church 
school teachers in making any appreci- 
able change in the characters and per- 
sonalities of their pupils. Emphasis has 
been laid upon the fact that, as a rule, 
they are not thoroughly trained teachers, 
usually being volunteers gathered from 
among the willing members of a church. 
They do not have time, together with 
their other duties, to prepare themselves 
as thoroughly as they ought to be pre- 
pared. Also, the curricular materials 
available to them are not always as ade- 
quate as they should be. Many researches 
on the effectiveness of character edu- 
cation have been made, and regularly 
they have failed to produce much evi- 
dence that church schools have any ap- 
preciable effect upon their children. In 
general a large portion of our church 
school teaching is relatively ineffective. 
Therefore, the essential problem of the 
Union-Westminster Character Research 
Project has been to find methods by 
which church-school teachers could do a 
more effective job. 


It now seems clear that one of the 
chief reasons why much church school 
teaching has been ineffective has been its 
lack of individual orientation. Church 
school teachers, and for that matter the 
churches themselves, have not been sure 
in any very definite form just what it 
was they were trying to accomplish. And 
as for having a specific purpose or goal 
for each individual child, that has seemed 
almost out of the realm of possibility. 
Therefore, the D1AGRAM FoR INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER EDUCATION, on an adjoining 
page, has been developed as a guide. 


The mechanics of human behavior are 
exceedingly complex. Even professional 
psychologists have difficulty mastering 
them. No one can deal with human 
beings effectively unless he obeys the 
laws of personality. It is obviously im- 
possible for teachers to spend the neces- 
sary years to master them. It is the pur- 
pose of this Diagram to formulate the 
way human beings do behave, so that the 
layman can proceed with confidence that 
he is not violating the basic laws of per- 
sonality. The Diagram will seem pretty 
complex on first reading. But when it is 
realized that in part it shortcuts years of 
study, the time necessary to master it 
will be seen to be short indeed. If the 
reader will follow it step by step he will 
soon discover that it is much less difficult 
than it seems at first. Furthermore, it 
will give him a basic understanding of 
human nature indispensable to dealing 
with it effectively. 

Approximately in the center of the 
Diagram is the heading, “Trait for Im- 
mediate Emphasis.” Underneath this 
heading are the subheads A 1, “Undesir- 
able Attitude to be Changed,” and A 2, 
“Desirable Attitude to be Developed.” 

This is a place to begin, for this is 
where we formulate our educational 
aims. Much work has been done in try- 
ing to discover what some of the most 
common attitudes are at each age level 
which ought to be changed.? But, for il- 
lustration, let us consider the attitude of 
fear of failure in connection with chil- 
dren of the third and fourth grades. We 





1. See article following this one, on “An out- 
line of Trait-Habit Attitude Goals for Char- 
acter Education.” 
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know that it is during this age level that 
fear of failure reaches its height. This 
is the age of the inferiority complex. 
Under A 1 on the Diagram, then, will 
be found a statement of his attitude 
which it is desirable to eliminate. Thus, 
in this instance it reads, “Failure is a 
disgrace. It is far better never to try 
than to try and fail. Therefore, it is es- 
sential to happiness to use all possible 
means to avoid difficult tasks which may 
lead to failure.” Under the heading A 2, 
the new attitude to be developed is stated 
thus, “Failure is really a road to success. 
If an individual never fails, it is an indi- 
cation that he never tries to do anything 
really worth doing. For if one tries to do 
tasks which are at the top level of his abil- 
ity, it is inevitable that he will fail from 
time to time. But after many such fail- 
ures, success will finally crown his ef- 
forts.” Here, then, is a very definite task 
for the teacher of children of this age 
level, a definite goal toward which to 
work: to eliminate this undesirable atti- 
tude A 1, and replace it with the desir- 
able attitude A 2. 


With this definite purpose in mind, of 
course, all general curricular materials 
on failure that can be gathered together 
are valuable. But effective character edu- 
cation must be made specific for the in- 
dividual child. Let us see how we can go 
about making it specific. The lower half 
of the Diagram, Sections Om and Oi, 
is devoted to a summary of the facts 
which have been learned about the child 
as the result of the use of mental meas- 
urements. In Section Oi (innate or- 
ganism,) under the heading I, will be 
found a summary of his natural endow- 
ments. In the first column are his 
strongest, in the second column those 
which are about medium for him, and in 
the third column his weakest. It is im- 
portant to remember that this “Strong- 
est,” “Medium,” and “Weakest” compare 
only his own aptitudes. They are not a 
comparison with those of other children. 
It is possible for one child’s strongest 
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aptitudes to be weaker than another 
child’s weakest aptitudes. A teacher, 
then, in thinking in terms of a particular 
child should always refer first to these 
aptitudes in an effort to know what the 
natural resources are with which the 
child is endowed. 

In Section Om (modified organism) 
is found the heading H, “Skills and 
Achievements,” which lists the things 
which the child can do well. Here, also, 
as in the case of the natural endowments, 
these skills and achievements have been 
divided into “Best,” “Weakest,” and 
“Medium.” As before, this is only a com- 
parison of the child’s own skills. Skills 
are developments of natural endowments 
but should not be confused with them. 
For example, one may inherit natural 
athletic aptitude but his use of that na- 
tural aptitude in football, or basketball, 
or baseball, is a skill. Then, too, it is not 
uncommon to find a child whose skills 
are not in keeping with his natural en- 
dowments. It may be that he has little or 
no athletic aptitude, but if all of his 
friends play football, this may become 
one of his best skills. His natural endow- 
ments might enable him to do far better 
in something else, music or art, but if 
these are not popular activities among 
his friends he may never engage in them. 

Also in Section Om, under the head- 
ing G, “Play Interests and Activities,” 
are to be found those interests and activ- 
ities in which he is most interested. 
During childhood the games which a 
child plays and his various hobbies and 
activities are most important. Knowing 
what these are and something about them 
is a tremendous help in the work of the 
teacher. 


For example, consider the problem of 
discipline. Let us suppose that in a class 
is a boy who is a constant problem with 
respect to discipline. He never seems to 
cooperate in the class activities and is 
always trying to find new ways of mak- 
ing a disturbance. However, if it is 
known that he has an unusually strong 
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interest in model airplanes, there are 
many topics in the field of character edu- 
cation in which aviation can be drawn 
upon for illustration. It would be a very 
rare boy, indeed, who, having an interest 
of this sort, would not exhibit that in- 
terest as soon as the teacher brought it 
into the class discussion. In preparing 
a lesson, the wise teacher will take the 
diagram for each of the members of the 
class and list their play interests, observ- 
ing particularly the activities which are 
common to a large number of them. 
Then it will be much easier to maintain 
their active attention by using illustrative 
material from these fields in which they 
are especially interested. 


It is also possible to gain some insight 
into how well adjusted the child is by ob- 
serving how much his play activity is in 
keeping with his natural endowments, 
with his skills and achievements, and 
with the play interests of the other mem- 
bers of his group. If his interests are en- 
tirely out of line with his natural endow- 
ments, helping him to find new hobbies 
and interests will be of real value in 
guiding him toward a better adjustment 
than he has thus far made. Likewise, if 
his interests are quite individual, as a rule 
solitary, and uncommon among children 
of his age, then it is highly probable that 
his social adjustment needs some atten- 
tion. It is always possible to find activities 
and hobbies which are in line with the 
child’s natural endowments and at the 
same time popular among children of his 
age. Helping him find them contribute a 
vitally important part to his happiness and 
to the strength of his personality. 


There is also a place under the heading 
“G” for his vocational choice. Of course, 
at the earlier age levels this vocational 
choice is very likely to lean toward 
being an airplane pilot, a G-man, an air 
hostess, or something equally thrilling. 
However, at any age level the wisest vo- 
cational choice is that one which causes 
the child to do something about it at the 
moment. 
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For example, a boy may be ambitious 
to be a G-man, but also he may be told 
that to become a G-man it is first neces- 
sary to become a lawyer, and to become 
a lawyer the most important thing at the 
present is to study his spelling. If this 
actually produces in him a greater de- 
sire to improve his spelling, then his 
choice of a vocation is a very wise one, 
even if, later on, he does do something 
very different from being a G-man. Or 
perhaps a girl may think that she would 
like to be an air hostess. She learns that 
being an air hostess means that she also 
must be a trained nurse; and that to be a 
trained nurse requires some years of 
scientific study. If this inspires her to 
increase her efforts in her school work 
now, it is a far wiser choice for a voca- 
tion than something which may have 
little or no meaning for her at the pres- 
ent age level. To find out the child’s vo- 
cational choice will often be of great 
help to the teacher in selecting illustrative 
material which will be of value in stimu- 
lating the child to a higher degree of pur- 
posiveness at the present time. 


Still in Section Om on the Diagram 
under the heading F, “Character Traits 
and Attitudes,” will be found the general 
traits which characterize the child. In the 
first column are those aspects of his per- 
sonality in which he is most mature, in 
which he is best developed. In the last 
column are those in which he is least 
mature and most infantile. Those in 
which his development is about medium 
are listed in the middle column. If a 
child is emotionally immature, even 
though he may be socially well adjusted, 
he is in need of a certain type of training. 
If the situation is reversed, and he is 
emotionally fairly stable but socially 
poorly adjusted, the problem is entirely 
different. Therefore, the teacher should 
note carefully just what these characteris- 
tics are for each child. 


All this specific information about the 
individual child included under the head- 
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ings E, G, H and I on the Diagram com- 
prises the basic data with which the 
teacher has to work. Of course, in addi- 
tion to this he can add his own knowl- 
edge of the child. It is not yet possible 
in the development of psychology to state 
all of the aspects of personality in terms 
of measured capacities sufficiently com- 
pletely but that they can be profitably 
supplemented by an intimate personal 
knowledge of the child. With all of this 
information at hand, the teacher can now 
think accurately in terms of each child. 
Therefore, let us return to the illustra- 
tion of “fear of failure” in connection 
with the children of the third and fourth 
grades and make our character education 
goal specific for each child. In order to 
do this, the teacher should take the 
Diagram for each member of the class 
and, on the basis of all the information 
he now has about each one, rewrite the 
statements under A 1 and A 2. For al- 
though a definite “Attitude to be 
Changed” is already stated here for the 
age level, it should now be restated in 
terms of each child’s own particular con- 
cept of failure. This concept is likely to 
be somewhat different in each case. For 
example, one child’s intelligence quotient 
may be relatively low and his failure ex- 
periences confined almost entirely to the 
classroom. On the other hand, another 
child may be academically well adjusted, 
but poorly adjusted on the playground. 
It is clear, then, that it would be an ab- 
straction to speak of fear of failure in 
the two cases as if it were one and the 
same thing. For obviously it is quite a 
different thing for each of the two 
children. 

As a further guide in rewriting these 
statements under A 1 and A 2, the 
teacher should also consult the upper half 
of the Diagram, Sections S, PS, T and 
R. This upper half is a description of 
typical situations in relation to the atti- 
tudes, A 1 and A 2, in which children 
of this age level experience adjustment 
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difficulties and an analysis of some typi- 
cal reactions which they make to them. 
Unlike the lower half of the Diagram 
which gives the basic characteristics of 
the individual child and which remains 
relatively the same regardless of what at- 
titude we are trying to change or develop, 
this upper half is constructed in relation 
to only one attiude; namely, the partic- 
ular one chosen for immediate emphasis 
under A 1 and A 2. Therefore, the 
teacher should have a new basic Diagram 
every time he sets a new attitude goal; 
that is, a new A 1 and A 2. The lower 
half of it would remain about the same 
for each child as before, but the upper 
half would be different in line with the 
new attitude to be changed. This is not 
as complicated for the teacher as it may 
sound, for only two, or possibly three, 
of these goals should be attempted dur- 
ing any one year. Changing attitudes is 
not an easy task and cannot be accom- 
plished in a short time. 


This upper half of the Diagram is di- 
vided into four sections, S (Objective 
Situation), PS (Perceptual Situation), 
T (Tensions Aroused), and R (Adjust- 
ment Reactions), which in turn are di- 
vided into two parts. The upper part of 
these sections, under the headings B 1, C 
1, D 1, and E 1, states typical situations 
to which children of this age level who 
exhibit the attitude A 1 have difficulty ad- 
justing and gives an analysis of some 
common reactions which they make to 
them. Thus, in considering the rewriting 
of the statements under A 1, the teacher 
should refer to this analysis for guid- 
ance. In the lower portion of the sec- 
tions S, PS, T, and R, under the head- 
ings B 2, C 2, D 2, and E 2, are stated 
desirable changes which may be made in 
the above situations and the resultant 
more desirable reactions on the part of 
the child, if the attitude A 2 can be de- 
veloped as a trait of his character. In re- 
writing A 2, this lower portion should be 
consulted. 
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When the Diagram is first prepared 
for a curricular unit, the entire upper 
half of it is stated in general terms of 
the age level, giving typical situations 
and typical reactions. These, of course, 
are always related to the particular at- 
titudes chosen for immediate emphasis 
under A 1 and A 2. This material must 
now be restated more specifically in 
terms of each individual child. To accom- 
plish this, all available information con- 
cerning the child must be used. And, of 
course, the important sources of informa- 
tion are the results of mental measure- 
ments given under the headings F, G, H, 
and I on the Diagram. The parents of the 
child should also be interviewed. This 
interview will be carried out by means of 
a carefully planned outline. 


Going back to the illustration of fear 
of failure again, the teacher might ask 
the parents such questions as these: “Just 
what are the situations in which the child 
faces failure?” ; “What kind of reactions 
does he make to failure?”; “Just what 
does his attitude toward failure seem to 
be?” ; “How does he interpret these fail- 
ure situations?” ; “What motives seem to 
be uppermost in his mind in the types of 
behavior he selects, and how is it that his 
behavior is able to satisfy these motives ?” 
It is quite difficult, even for parents, to 
give all this information accurately, and 
a great deal of discussion back and forth 
will be necessary before they will be able 
to do so. Not infrequently it is also desir- 
able to question the child. By carefully 
planned questions and discussion, one can 
discover what the child’s motives are and 
what his philosophy of life is with re- 
spect to failure, often when the child 
does not know himself. It is not likely 
that the child will be at all aware of 
much of his profound philosophy of life. 
And it is a clever teacher who is discern- 
ing enough to discover what it is from 
such a discussion. In addition to all this 
information, of course the teacher should 
add his own personal knowledge of the 
child. 
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Let us consider, then, the restating of 
the material under each of the headings 
in this upper half of the Diagram. Un- 
der the heading B 1 are some actual 
situations in which children of this age 
level commonly have difficulty adjust- 
ing satisfactorily. As stated before, these 
situations are always in relation to the 
attitude A 1, in this case fear of failure. 
They may be situations in the classroom, 
on the playground, in the home, in social 
contacts, or in any number of other 
places. But what are the specific situa- 
tions in which each particular child meets 
failure most frequently? These are the 
situations which now should be stated 
under the heading B 1 on this child’s 
Diagram. This is a very necessary thing 
to know in helping to adjust him prop- 
erly. 

C 1 is the perceptual situation, the situ- 
ation as the child sees it. Under this 
heading are stated typical interpretations 
of the situations in B 1 which children 
of this age would give. It should now be 
restated in line with the way in which 
each particular child interprets the spe- 
cific situations he has to face. 


D 1 gives some common tensions or 
drives which are set up in this age child 
as a result of these interpretations. These 
common tensions should be replaced on 
the Diagram with the specific tensions 
set up in each individual child. It is es- 
pecially important to understand very 
clearly just what these tensions are. 
All human behavior is for the purpose 
of reducing tensions, of satisfying drives. 
Therefore, if the behavior of an individ-- 
ual is to be changed, it must be done 
either by changing the tension itself or 
by finding a more desirable type of be- 
havior which will reduce this tension in 
a more satisfactory manner. The same 
form of behavior, desirable or undesir- 
able, may be shown by a number of chil- 
dren, each because of an entirely different 
motive. Behavior has little or no signif- 
icance in terms of character except 
when it is interpreted on the basis of this 
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tension-reducing purpose. Thus, if a 
child obeys his parents only because he 
is afraid of a whipping, it is an entirely 
different sort of behavior, showing quite 
another type of character from that 
which results when his obedience grows 
out of an affection for them. It is vitally 
important, therefore, to know just what 
these specific tensions are in the mind 
of the child. It is at this point that those 
who define character in terms of be- 
havior are in error. It is this principle 
which makes character education so dif- 
ficult. Yet it must be mastered if our 
work is to be successful. 

Under E 1 are found some character- 
istic types of reaction which children of 
this age level make to failure. These re- 
actions should be restated for each indi- 
vidual child. How does he respond to 
failure? He may make one or more of 
the characteristic types of response 
which are already given here, probably 
not all of them; or he may make some 
other reactions. But it is necessary to 
consider just how he, as an individual, 
does react to failure. 


This completes a fairly careful anal- 
ysis of the present undesirable behavior 
of the child which results from his hav- 
ing the undesirable attitude under A 1 
which we are trying to change. We can 
now return to this undesirable attitude 
A 1 and state it in specific terms for 
each individual child. With this done, 
the other side of the picture should be 
considered; namely, the desirable atti- 
tude to be developed under A 2. The be- 
havior analysis in relation to this new 
attitude is placed under the headings B 
2, C 2, D 2, and E 2. 


B 2 often remains the same as B 1, in- 
cluding typical situations in which 
children of this age level frequently have 
difficulty adjusting satisfactorily. It is 
not common for significant changes to 
be made in these objective situations. 
Occasionally a few desirable changes can 
be made. Sometimes the child’s school 
situation needs readjusting. He may be 
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in a class not in keeping with his abilities. 
It may be either too difficult or too 
easy for him. Or perhaps he is trying 
to compete in a social group where he 
has no chance of even eventual success. 
In cases of this kind, it is necessary to 
make important changes in the situation 
itself. These desirable changes, if any, 
should be stated under B 2 in terms of 
each individual child. 

Under C 2 will be found some new 
interpretations of the situations in B 2 
which children of this age will give if 
the desirable attitude A 2 becomes a trait 
of their characters. It is important to 
consider carefully how each child would 
interpret these situations in view of his 
changed attitude, taking into account any 
possible changes in the situations them- 
selves. These individual interpretations 
should be stated under C 2, replacing the 
general statements already found there. 

If the new attitude A 2 is developed, 
more desirable tensions or drives will 
also be set up in the child. These de- 
sirable tensions are given under the head- 
ing D2. They, too, should be restated in 
terms of the particular drives which are 
motivating the behavior of each individ- 
ual child. 


E 2 represents the desirable type of 
behavior which we may confidently ex- 
pect to result if our character education 
has been effective; that is, if the attitude 
A 2 has been successfully developed. 
Unless this desirable behavior does take 
place, we may be pretty sure that our 
character education has not been success- 
ful. It is in the difference between the 
type of behavior set forth in E 1 and 
that in E 2 that we can measure for 
effectiveness of character education, for 
when a child has modified his behavior in 
line with the attitude which we have been 
trying to develop in him, we know that 
significant changes have taken place in 
his character. The statements under E 2 
should be rewritten, of course, to fit the 
individual child. Then, finally, we re- 


turn to the attitude A 2, state it in spe- 
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cific terms for each child, and the whole 
picture is completed. 


To summarize: the following is a 
brief general statement of the way in 
which the whole upper half of the Dia- 
gram works. If the child has the atti- 
tude A 1, he will interpret the situations 
in B 1 as stated in C 1. This will set 
up the tensions D 1, and result in the 
reactions E 1. However, if the child 
develops the attitude A 2, then he will 
interpret the situations in B 2 (usually 
the same as B 1) as stated in C 2, which 
will set up the tensions D 2 and result in 
the reactions E 2. The lower half of the 
Diagram sets forth the basic character- 
istics of the individual child which we 
have learned by means of the uses of 
mental measurements. These form the 
basis for the individual approach to char- 
acter education. 


After the first steps have been taken 
in the character analysis of each child in 
the class, the curricular materials need 
to be considered. If our character edu- 
cation program is to be practical, as 
well as effective for the individual child, 
a curriculum must be developed which 
integrates into a unified whole all these 
individual efforts on behalf of each child. 


In the first place, as much material as 
possible should be gathered together, 
biblical, secular and of a project nature, 
which is related to the particular trait se- 
lected for emphasis under A 1 and A 2 
on the Diagram. In most cases, a great 
deal of such material is available. As a 
rule, much more material ought to be 
collected than the teacher can possibly 
use for any one class. There should be 
an abundance of it so the teacher can 
select that which is in line with the par- 
ticular nature of the class and reject that 
which seems unsuitable for this particu- 
lar group.” 





2. The development of such a curriculum is a 
project which will require many years. Our 
preliminary outlines and bibliographies can be 
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In preparing a unit of work for the 
class, the teacher should study the cur- 
ricular materials at hand, always keeping 
in mind the individual children in the 
class, and selecting that which seems most 
applicable to each of them. One kind of 
material might appeal to one member of 
the class and quite a different kind to 
another. It is very important that the 
material be selected not only because it 
may be in line with the trait involved 
but also because of its suitability to the 
members of the class. Often, curricu- 
lar materials which seem very effective 
in the abstract prove to be quite inade- 
quate when thought of in terms of an in- 
dividual child. Many times parents can 
help here by making valuable suggestions 
from their own experience with the child 
as to the most effective types of approach. 
Conferences with the parents should keep 
them informed as to what is being at- 
tempted and also seek to gain their co- 
operation. In fact, without their cooper- 
ation character education can not be 
successful. 


Finally, these carefully selected ma- 
terials, including biblical, secular, proj- 
ect, and activity materials, chosen for 
their suitability to the individual mem- 
bers of the class, must be organized into 
an integrated curricular unit, a unified 
whole, which can be used in the total 
class situation. This type of unit, or- 
ganized in this way, forms the most ef- 
fective type of character education cur- 
riculum. 


This is what is meant by drama-type 
education.* The drama-type program 
provides a part for each child to play in 
the total project according to his own 
particular abilities. It endeavors to use 
his natural endowments and, at the same 
time, to develop personality strengths 





secured by writing to the Laboratory of Psy- 
chology, Union College, Schenectady 8, New 
York. Criticisms or suggestions will be en- 
thusiastically welcomed. 

3. Ligon, Ernest M., Their Future is Now. 
Macmillan, 1939, 
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and overcome personality weaknesses. 
By means of it, social integration also 
can be taught effectively. If projects 
are carefully planned, they will con- 
stitute important lessons in teaching 
children how to live together, each play- 
ing the role which fits him best in con- 
tributing his part to the total situation 
according to his capacities. This will lay 
one of the most solid foundations for 
the future citizenship which will develop 
an intelligent social structure. And so- 
cial integration is vital in the develop- 
ment of a successful civilization. 


This type of character education may 
seem to be almost impossibly complex 
and difficult when all these various steps 
are contemplated for the first time. It is 
difficult. Character education is never 
simple. It requires an enormous amount 
of work on the part of the teacher who 
expects to make it effective. But it is 
not as complex as it may seem. For, 
once having come to know the class, 
many of these steps will be very much 
simplified when succeeding curricular 
units are used. And, of course, the 
longer a teacher has a class the easier 
these steps become. Moreover, it must 
be kept in mind that only two or possibly 
three traits should be attempted as bases 
for curricular units for one class in one 
year — one trait at a time for the whole 
class but dealt with in a manner fitting 
the specific needs of each individual 
member of the class. 


This type of curriculum, based on the 
individual child, can be quite as well 
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standardized as the traditional regi- 
mented types which have usually been 
used in character education. For, al- 
though individuals differ widely, groups 
are astonishingly alike. Therefore, when 
the particular class for whom a curricu- 
lar unit has been prepared goes on to 
another department, the new class which 
takes its place will be amazingly like it. 
It will have the same characteristic traits 
which need attention; the same types of 
individuals, — the shy child, the ag- 
gressive one, the sensitive one, the ob- 
stinate one. Thus, the units which have 
been prepared for the first class will be 
surprisingly appropriate for this one and 
for each succeeding one. Of course, 
these units must be kept flexible, for 
groups are never exactly alike. But, as 
time goes on, they can become more and 
more standardized until eventually we 
have standard units of this type which 
will be quite as applicable in character 
building institutions the world over as 
the regimented ones have been. 

It is hoped that any institutions who 
are developing such curricular units as 
this will send the results of their efforts 
to the Laboratory of Psychology at 
Union College in order that all may 
profit by their experience. If such units 
are sent in, we will undertake to share 
them with other institutions engaged in 
this Project. This extremely difficult 
problem of curricular development will 
thus be made a great deal easier by many 
institutions working on it simultaneously 
and sharing the results of their efforts 
with one another. 
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AN OUTLINE OF TRAIT-HABIT ATTITUDE 
GOALS FOR CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Ernest M. Licon 


HE FOLLOWING outline has 

been the major result of the first 
decade of research in the Union-West- 
minster Character Research Project. The 
methods used in the construction of 
this outline have been set forth in the 
first article in this symposium, “The 
Minimum Essentials of Character Edu- 
cation”. A more complete technical de- 
scription of the research data on which 
it has been built will be published else- 
where. No brief is held for its infalli- 
bility. Further research will certainly 
refine and modify its present form. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
such changes should and will be based on 
careful research and never on mere 
opinion, however wise it may seem. It is 
only in this way that we can hope to 
achieve uniformity in our Christian char- 
acter education. Opinions will vary al- 
ways. The results of research are far 
more likely to attain relative stability. 


No effort is being made to suggest 
curricular materials for achieving these 
ends. This is the phase of the project 
upon which we are now entering. It is 
to be hoped that institutions desiring to 
use these goals will join with others in 
a cooperative effort to build a suitable 
curriculum. Those interested should 
write to the author at the Laboratory 
of Psychology, Union College, Schenec- 
tady 8, New York. 

The outline here presented is de- 
signed for six curricular units. In the 
churches working directly with the 
Union-Westminster Project, two-year 


cycles are used, with three of these units 
each year. 

During the first year the Social Ad- 
justment Unit is used during the fall 
term, the Adjustment to the Universe 
Unit from Christmas to Easter, and the 
Vocational Adjustment Unit during the 
spring term. 

The second year is devoted to Ad- 
justment to Authority, Adjustment to 
the Inevitability of Vicarious Sacrifice, 
and Vision, in that order. 

Those familiar with the Union-West- 
minster Project know that the whole 
program has been built around eight gen- 
eral traits, based on the Beatitudes. 
These are stated in the first article in 
this symposium. These curricular units 
are further groupings of those eight 
traits and will be so related in the units 
themselves. At the beginning of each 
unit will be stated which of the eight 
traits is involved. 

Finally, it will be observed that each 
unit is subdivided into factors. These 
factors are psychological units within 
the major aim of the unit. Thus, there 
are seven factors in the Social Adjust- 
ment Unit. These factors have not been 
determined by the statistical technique of 
factor analysis. It is planned, however, 
to test their validity and revise their 
statement by the use of this procedure 
as soon as possible. 

The units will be presented in the 
order in which we give them during our 
two-year cycles, not in the order of the 
eight traits. 
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GENERAL Aims OF 


THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
CURRICULAR UNIT 
Trait V, Being sensitive to the needs of 
others, including Factors A. Social 
Confidence, B. Social Skills, and C. 
Sympathy 


Trait VI, Being determined that every 
man shall have his chance at happi- 
ness and success, including Factors 
D. Democracy of Contacts, E. 
Sportsmanship, F. Unselfish Help- 
fulness, and G. Social Vision 


Particular Aims of 


The Nursery Department 
Ages 2 and 3 


General Attitude to be Developed: AN 
ENTHUSIASM FOR THE TYPES 
OF ACTIVITIES FOUND ONLY IN 
SOCIAL GROUPS. A CONFIDENCE 
AND COMPETENCE IN THESE 
ACTIVITIES. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Learning to shift for self in social 
group. This is achieved by providing free 
play opportunities in the nursery, which 
make it necessary for the child to learn 
to shift for himself, and at the same time 
reward him if he does learn to do so. 
(Trait V, A. Social Confidence) 


2. Learning to adjust quickly to stran- 
gers. (Same) 


3. Overcoming any tendency to shrink 
from notice. This is best achieved by 
providing various kinds of achievement 
which are possible for the nursery child 
and which will give him greater confi- 
dence. (Same) 


4. Adequate social vocabulary. This 
means a social vocabulary which the 
nursery child can learn which will help 
him to make his adjustments. (Trait V, 
B. Social Skills) 


5. Correct enunciation. All children 
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should be tested tu see what sounds they 
do not say well, and efforts made both 
at home and in the church school to cor- 
rect these errors. (Same) 


6. Some experience in simple social 
games. Keeping in mind that the nursery 
child is not socially-minded, games and 
projects are used which will bring him 
into contact with other children success- 
fully. (Same) 


7. Willingness to participate in group 
play under adult supervision. This can be 
brought about by providing types of 
group activity which give him more fun 
than if he plays by himself. (Trait VI, 
G. Social Vision) 


The Kindergarten Department 
Ages 4 and 5 


General Attitude to be Developed: 


THE BIRTH OF SOCIAL CON- 
SCIOUSNESS BY MEANS OF 
BROADENING SOCIAL CON- 
TACTS. LEARNING THE VALUES 
OF COOPERATION, AND SEEING 
THE SELF AS A PART OF THE 
SOCIAL GROUP IN WHICH OTH- 
ERS HAVE RIGHTS INSTEAD OF 
THINKING OF HIMSELF AS THE 
CENTER OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Breadth of social experience. These 
experiences must be within the compre- 
hension of the child. (Trait V, A. Social 
Confidence) 


2. Confident contacts with strange 
adults. The child must be given contacts 
with many strange adults, and yet not 
so many that he cannot make good ad- 
justments to them. (Same) 


3. Awareness of self as part of social 
group. That is, he must have different 
kinds of group experiences in which he 
sees distinctly that the total result is a 
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group achievement and not an individual 
one, and in which he becomes distinctly 
aware of himself as a part of that group. 
(Trait V, B. Social Skills) 

4. Learning to take turns. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that this is an atti- 
tude and not simply a form of behavior; 
that he must acquire an enthusiasm for 
taking turns, not just a reluctant willing- 
ness to do so under duress. Hence, activ- 
ities must be used in which taking turns 
brings better results than not taking 
turns. (Trait VI, E. Sportsmanship) 

5. A growing sense of and respect for 
property rights. The child cannot under- 
stand the moral concept, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” However, recognizing respect for 
property rights as a positive way of get- 
ting social approval can be learned by the 


child — not as an element of honesty, 
but as an element of social achievement. 
(Same) 


6. Learning the value of cooperative- 
ness. This is the key attitude for this unit. 
Games and projects are to be used in 
which two or more children together can 
do more interesting things than any one 
child working alone. (Trait VI, G. So- 
cial Vision) 

The Primary Department 
Grades | and Il 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONCEPT THAT SOCIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT CONSISTS IN 
SERVING THE GROUP AND ITS 
MEMBERS. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 

General Attitude 

1. Socially effective vocabulary. This 
trait-habit needs to be emphasized 
strongly here. The child should be taught 
the socially effective words which he can 
learn and which will help him to get 
along with other children. (Trait V, B. 
Social Skills) 

2. Realization of nature and value of 
social manners. It is common practice to 
teach manners as an element of being 
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good, whereas, the value of manners is in 
their social effectiveness. It is important 
that the primary child learn the evalu- 
ative attitude that manners are socially 
important and desirable things to know. 
If he gets this attitude, he will learn the 
manners. (Same) 

3. Becoming sensitive to the feelings of 
one’s playmates. An abundance of mate- 
rial ought to be available showing the 
emotional reactions of other children 
which stimulate the child’s sympathy. 
The child is much more likely to be sym- 
pathetic with his playmates than he is 
with his elders. (Trait V, C. Sympathy) 

4. Learning to sympathize with those 
whom the child recognizes as less for- 
tunate. The fact that the adult thinks cer- 
tain people to be less fortunate does not 
necessarily mean that the child will do 
likewise. It is important, therefore, to 
think in terms of the child’s own concept 
of what is fortunate and what is not for- 
tunate. (Same) 

5. A type of sympathy which moti- 
vates the child to help others. To stimu- 
late the child to feel sorry for another 
child concerning something about which 
he can do nothing is not nearly as valu- 
able as when he can do something about 
it. (Same) 

6. Willingness to do unpleasant tasks 
for the good of the group. This will take 
place only when there is an evaluative 
attitude of social achievement, not an 
evaluative attitude of duty. (Trait VI, F. 
Unselfish Helpfulness) 

7. Getting satisfaction from doing acts 
of kindness. It is not the acts of kind- 
ness but the evaluative attitude of satis- 
faction which is the evidence of growth. 
(Trait VI, G. Social Vision) 

The Secondary Department 
Grades Ill and IV 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
A RECOGNITION OF THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THE CONTRIBUTION 
HE CAN MAKE TO HIS SOCIAL 
GROUP IN SPITE OF THE FACT 
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THAT HE MAY BE INFERIOR TO 
THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
GROUP IN VARIOUS WAYS. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Confident adjustments to groups in 
which he feels inferior. It consists of 
forming evaluative attitudes toward the 
aggressiveness of others, and of discov- 
ering ways in which he personally can 
contribute to the group activity in spite 
of his inferiority. (Trait V, A. Social 
Confidence) 

2. Realization that making friends is 
an achievement, not the result of a hap- 
pening over which he can have no con- 
trol. This fact comes to the child as a 
very great source of amazement. He 
thinks that whether you like people or 
not depends entirely on fate. This, then 
is the very first time at which he can be 
taught ways by which he can make people 
like him and by which he can try to like 
people. (Trait V, B. Social Skills) 


3. Learning to be a good loser. The 
most common habit at this age level is 
for the child to want to change the rules 
of the game, so as to result in his win- 
ning. The desirable attitude is best 
achieved by utilizing games in which he 
can win as well as games in which he 
must lose, and stimulating in him the rec- 
ognition of the pleasure in winning 
which the other person gets. (Trait VI, 
I. Sportsmanship) 


4. Habit of encouraging poor players. 
If he can be made to realize how much 
pleasure he is giving the poor player by 
encouraging him, it is entirely possible 
for him to learn the attitude. (Same) 


5. Enthusiasm for making his contri- 
bution for the good of the group. The 
important thing here is the evaluative at- 
titude of helping him to get a great deal 
of satisfaction from doing so. Curricular 
materials are needed which bring to his 
consciousness the significance of such 
contributions. (Trait VI, F. Unselfish 
Helpfulness) 


The Junios Department 
Grades V and VI 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING A SENSE OF FAIR 
PLAY WHICH HOLDS IN GAMES, 
IN ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHER 
RACES AND CLASSES, AND 
WHICH DEMANDS HIS POSITIVE 
COOPERATION IN GROUP OR 
TEAM ACTIVITIES. 

Specific Attitudes Leading 
to the General Attitude 

1. Showing sympathy and considera- 
tion for the feelings of younger and 
weaker children. This evaluative attitude 
can only be stimulated by appeal to the 
parental drive and when the junior child 
can be made to feel grown up in such be- 
havior. (Trait V, C. Sympathy) 

2. Learning to exhibit a democracy of 
race and class contacts, especially where 
there are socio-economic inequalities. 
(Trait VI, D. Democracy of Contacts) 

3. Eliminating over-aggressive  re- 
actions (teasing, bullying, etc.) which are 
a result of feelings of inferiority. These 
over-aggressive reactions are done to im- 
press younger children. The purpose of 
them is to gain admiration. Actually they 
elicit anger instead. The secret of over- 
coming these reactions is to make the 
child aware of this fact and to show him 
better ways of getting admiration. (Trait 
VI, E. Sportsmanship) 

4. Acquiring a strong sense of fair 
play, especially when losing. The word 
“fair” has no meaning earlier than this. 
It is now possible to develop an evalu- 
ative attitude around the word “fair- 
ness” as such. Previous to this time the 
child desires only to win. (Same) 

5. Acquiring attitudes of applying the 
principles of fair play to other socio-eco- 
nomic and class groups. The general 
theory that sportsmanship on the ath- 
letic field will necessarily lead to sports- 
manship in other walks of life is not 
justified by the facts. Such generaliza- 
tions have to be made by constant direct 
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application if they are to be learned. Be- 
cause of the child’s enthusiasm for fair 
play, it is possible to use to good advan- 
tage materials in which the principle of 
fair play is applied to other situations 
than games. (Same) 

6. Willingness to carry out responsible 
tasks for the good of the group. This is 
an easier trait-habit to develop because 
the principle of achievement can be uti- 
lized. It is important now to find many 
responsible tasks which stimulate in the 
child a feeling that he is important to the 
group. (Trait VI, F. Unselfish Helpful- 
ness) 


7. Willingness to subordinate his own 
interests to those of the group. This is 
done only by arousing enthusiasm for 
group success through types of group 
activity in which it is necessary for the 
individual to subordinate his interests to 
bring about group success, and in which 
group success is highly desirable. 
(Same) 


8. Some experience in cooperating in 
neighborhood projects. (Trait VI, G. 
Social Vision) 


The Junior High Department 
Grades VII and Vill 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
MASTERING THE ART OF 
FRIENDSHIP, CARRYING IT TO 
ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE AND AP- 
PLYING IT TOWARD ACHIEVING 
TEAM SUCCESS. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Mastering the art of friendship, es- 
pecially with members of the same sex. 
This is the time for learning all of the 
skilled procedures in making friends. 
(Trait V, B. Social Skills) 


2. Social acceptance of less well en- 
dowed children, especially in respect to 
strength and physical attractiveness. Jun- 
ior high school young people often be- 
come highly intolerant and contemptuous 
for the inferior in strength and physical 
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attractiveness. They must come to be- 
lieve that it is an achievement to win the 
friendship of such people. (Trait V, C. 
Sympathy) 

3. Learning the art of making friends 
of all kinds, ages, and classes of people. 
If the child learns to look upon it as an 
achievement, he will seek to master those 
skills by which it can be done. (Trait D. 
Democracy of Contacts) 

4. Eliminating over-aggressive reac- 
tions which are a form of poor achieve- 
ment and a desire for dominance. Such 
reactions will be eliminated if they can be 
replaced by socially more successful ones. 
(Trait VI, E. Sportsmanship) 

5. Finding in sports and games the best 
field of specialization. It now becomes 
important for the child to find the sport 
in which he is best, and even the specialty 
within that sport in which he is best. 
(Same) 

6. Acquiring attitudes for more inter- 
est in team success than in individual 
achievement. This is the first period in 
which team games are in any true sense 
possible. It is the best time for develop- 
ing these attitudes which underlie suc- 
cessful team play. (Same) 


7. Showing a tolerant idealism toward 
others. These youth should become toler- 
ant of people who do not measure up to 
their ideals but should not lose their 
idealism in the process. (Trait VI, G. 
Social Vision) 

The Senior | Department 
Grades IX and X 

General Attitude to be Developed: A 
DETERMINATION TO MASTER 
ALL OF THE SOCIAL SKILLS 
WHICH ARE ESSENTIAL TO SO- 
CIAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Confidence and poise in all kinds of 
social contacts. (Trait V, A. Social Con- 
fidence) 

2. Mastering all of the social skills 
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which are essential to popularity. Our 
youth need to learn that social contacts 
require as much skill and training as any 
other sort of achievement, and they 
should be provided with the means for 
doing so. (Trait V, B. Social Skills) 

3. Learning to show friendliness for 
the unpopular. The young person should 
look upon this process as a genuine 
achievement and upon his capacity for 
making friends with unpopular persons 
as a skill. (Trait V, C. Sympathy) 

4. Learning to make wholesome reac- 
tions to bad decisions in athletics. (Trait 
VI, E. Sportsmanship) 

5. Learning to apply this principle to 
other social contacts. (Same) 

6. Dependability as a friend in need. 
(Trait VI, F. Unselfish Helpfulness) 


7. Practicing social breadth instead of 
snobbery. (Trait VI, G. Social Vision) 


8. A broadening interest in the activi- 
ties and interests of other people. He 
needs to learn to find out what things do 
interest other people and to adopt the 
attitude that he will not cease inquiring 
until their interests seem interesting to 
him. This not only stimulates social 
vision, but is one of the finest of social 
skills. (Same) - 


The Senior I! Department 
Grades XI and XIil 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
WORKING OUT A PERSONAL 
SOCIAL VISION THAT IS A COM- 
PREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PROBLEMS. 
SKILLS IN MAKING HIS OWN AD- 
JUSTMENTS TO THEM. ACQUIR- 
ING AN INDIVIDUAL CHAL- 
LENGE FROM THEM, AND FIT- 
TING THE WHOLE QUESTION 
OF BOY MEETS GIRL INTO 
THEM. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to 
the General Attitude 

1. Acquiring the skills and attitudes 
which are essential when boy meets 
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girl. This problem is not entirely one of 
sex education, nor is it entirely one of 
moral ethics. The best approach is from 
a realistic, challenging and stimulating 
idealism. (Trait V, B. Social Skills) 


2. Acquiring an active sympathy for 
those less fortunate mentally, physically, 
or socially. (Trait V, C. Sympathy) 


3. Acquiring attitudes of intellectual 
democracy as opposed to intellectual 
snobbery and contempt. In school and in 
society in general, intellectual snobbery is 
quite as marked and as productive of 
strife as class and race prejudices. (Trait 
VI, D. Democracy of Contacts) 


4. Learning to admire skill in an op- 
ponent. This is one of the most difficult 
and splendid of the elements of sports- 
manship. (Trait VI, E. Sportsmanship) 


5. Applying the principles of sports- 
manship to all races, classes, economic 
groups, nationalities, the mentally and 
physically handicapped — even one’s 
enemies. (Same) 


6. Social vision including a grasp of 
the problems of social welfare. It is the 
evaluative attitude which is indicated 
here rather than specific social welfare 
information as such. (Trait VI, G. 
Social Vision) 


7. Social idealism with a determina- 
tion to contribute toward eliminating so- 
cial strife. Young people ought to study 
social problems to the end that each one 
endeavors to learn what he can do in 
building a better social order. (Same) 


8. Habits of social thought which take 
a long view and are not confined to the 
immediate present. “Thy kingdom 
come.” “For thine is the kingdom and 
the power, and the glory, forever.” We 
need to stimulate in young people the 
willingness to work toward distant so- 
cial goals, even to endure injustices will- 
ingly, in optimistic hope of reaching 
these goals eventually. (Same) 
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THE CURRICULAR UNIT FOR ADJUST- 
MENT TO THE UNIVERSE 


Trait II, Love of righteousness and 
truth, including Factors A. A Gen- 
uine Desire to Know the Truth, and 
B. A Positive, Challenging Concept 
of Right and Wrong 

Trait III, Faith in the friendhness of 
the universe, including Factors C. 
Adjustment to Fear Which Results 
from a Sense of Personal Helpless- 
ness, D. Faith in the Friendliness of 
the Universe 


Particular Aims of 
The Nursery Department 
Ages 2 and 3 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
LEARNING TO MAKE A HAPPY, 
CONFIDENT ADJUSTMENT TO A 
WORLD WHICH DOES NOT AL- 
WAYS CONFORM TO HIS OWN 
WANTS AND WISHES. 

Specific Attitude Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Gradually learning that cooperation 
with authority gets better results than 
angry rebellion against it. This is the 
period of temper tantrums, and anger at 
frustration of his own wishes is normal. 
Situations must be set up in which not 
only does anger fail to get results, but in 
which cooperation proves highly desira- 
ble. (Trait II, B. A Positive, Challenging 
Concept of Right and Wrong) 

2. Willingness to let other children 
play with his toys. Activities should be 
set up in which willingness to let other 
children play with his toys proves a 
greater source of pleasure to him than 
refusing to do so. (Same) 


3. Learning to make early environ- 
mental adjustments with confidence rath- 
er than fear. Methods should be used to 
help the nursery child adjust to his en- 
vironment in such a way that fear seldom 
enters into the picture. (Trait III, C. 
Adjustment to Fear Which Results from 
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a Sense of Personal Helplessness) 

4. Parental attitude of protectiveness 
toward younger children. Inasmuch as 
this parental attitude can be stimulated 
even during the nursery age level, it is 
important to devise as many project ac- 
tivities as possible to utilize this natural 
tendency. At the next age level it is 
possible to begin to teach the child that 
God is a father. This will have greater 
meaning if this nursery trait habit has 
been fully developed. (Trait III, D. 
Faith in the Friendliness of the Uni- 
verse) 


The Kindergarten Department 
Ages 4 and 5 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
GOD IS LIKE A FATHER IN HIS 
TREATMENT OF HIS CHILDREN 
AND IN HIS REQUIREMENTS OF 
THEM. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Developing a keen interest in new 
words. Modern psychology has shown 
the very great importance of the verbal 
factor in clear and accurate thinking. 
The child cannot understand great 
truths, but he can improve his verbal 
factor. Materials and games should be 
used which increase his vocabulary and 
the accuracy with which he defines his 
words. (Trait II, A. A Genuine Desire 
to Know the Truth) 

2. Developing concepts which are as 
accurate and truthful as his growing 
mind is able to comprehend and in the 
form in which he can best comprehend 
them. The materials used here should 
be designed to answer the child’s natural 
questions honestly and accurately and 
in the child’s language. (Same) 


3. Coming to believe that goodness 
gets more and better attention than bad- 
ness. This attitude can be developed 
only if methods are available designed 
to establish it both at home and in the 
kindergarten. This means that parents 
and teachers must create positive forms 
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of “good” activity and not define it as 
simply lack of badness. (Trait II, B. A 
Positive, Challenging Concept of Right 
and Wrong) 

4. Developing confidence in those situ- 
ations commonly associated with fear. 
Stories and project materials must be 
used to good advantage if the child is to 
avoid fear of the dark, of water, of 
strange animals, etc. (Trait III, C. Ad- 
justment to Fear Which Results from a 
Sense of Personal Helplessness) 

5. Concept of God who is a father 
who protects his children from danger. 
Story materials and simple dramatiza- 
tions should be used which are designed 
to establish this attitude. (Trait III, D. 
Faith in the Friendliness of the Uni- 
verse ) 

6. Concept of God whose fatherliness 
makes him do good things for those who 
obey him. Here the child can begin to 
learn that a good father punishes as 
well as rewards. (Same) 


The Primary Department 
Grades | and Il 
General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING THE CONCEPT OF 
BEING A SON OF GOD, WITH A 
VISION OF ONE’S PERSONAL 
WORTH AND POTENTIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT WHICH THAT 
IMPLIES. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 
1. A growing interest in learning in- 
creasingly accurate facts about the things 
and events he experiences. The interest 
in fairy tales ought to begin to decrease 
some now. The child should be inter- 
ested in getting increasingly accurate in- 
formation. (Trait II, A. A Genuine De- 
sire to Know the Truth) 


2. Happiness and enthusiasm in learn- 
ing new things. The significance of this 
trait-habit has to do with the child’s ad- 
justment to learning, and it contrasts 
with a fear of attempting new fields. 


(Same) 
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3. Attitude of right and wrong which 
is not built on shame and guilt motives 
but rather on a sense of achievement. 
Too often children of this age are in- 
stilled with many shame and guilt moti- 
vations. This is mentally unwholesome 
and should be replaced by a desire for 
achievement as the essence of goodness. 
Home discipline must be so guided as to 
instill this attitude and instructional ma- 
terials used in school and church to re- 
inforce this attitude. (Trait Il, B. A 
Positive, Challenging Concept of Right 
and Wrong) 


4. Developing the concept that good- 
ness 1s something one does, not some- 
thing one does not do. (Same) 


5. Developing the courage to avoid 
being too easily discouraged. This is best 
achieved by practice. The child must be 
challenged to meet a certain amount of 
discouragement voluntarily. However, 
this discouragement must not be so great 
as to be beyond endurance. (Trait III, 
C. Adjustment to Fear Which Results 
from a Sense of Personal Helplessness) 


6. Elimination of too many over-sensi- 
tive reactions. This is especially applica- 
ble to over-sensitive children. (Same) 


7. The confidence to accept occasional 
leadership assignments. The primary 
children who most need this are not like- 
ly to volunteer for leadership responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, when they are 
asked to accept them, it ought to be made 
certain that they can do so successfully. 
(Same) 


8. Concept of being a son of God, 
with the courage such a kinship inspires. 
Curricular materials must be within the 
range of the primary child. Further- 
more, they must be realistic and applica- 
ble to the daily life of the child. No use- 
ful purpose is served in making this ex- 
perience purely ritualistic. (Trait III, D. 
Faith in the Friendliness of the Uni- 
verse) 


9. A determination to learn God’s laws 
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so as to be able to have the strength of a 
son of God. This, of course, cannot be 
developed with an adult interpretation of 
this concept, but the child can be taught 
that, if he obeys God, he will be happier 
than if he does not. This ought to be 
practical in his everyday life. (Same) 


The Secondary Department 
Grades Ill and IV 


General Attitudes to be Developed: 
THE CONCEPT THAT FAILURE 
IS ONE HIGH ROAD TO SUCCESS; 
THAT ONE’S HIGHEST ACHIEVE- 
MENTS ARE REACHED ONLY BY 
MEANS OF MANY PRELIMINARY 
FAILURES. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Acquiring the habit of becoming 
critical of his solutions to problems. At 
earlier age levels the child does not ex- 
amine any solution he makes to a prob- 
lem. The secondary child, however, can 
be taught to do so. (Trait II, A. A Gen- 
uine Desire to Know the Truth) 


2. Learning to see the value of the 
achievements which are possible for him 
on the basis of his own strengths and 
weaknesses. Most children will find 
some things which they cannot do well 
and some which they can do well. They 
need not feel a sense of inferiority be- 
cause of the things they cannot do. 
(Same) 


3. Learning that fear of failure and 
resultant failure to try are as wrong for 
the person of modest endowment as for 
those of high endowment. The attitude 
is best learned by citing numerous in- 
stances where persons of modest endow- 
ment have made significant achievements 
in spite of numerous failures. (Trait II, 
B. A Positive, Challenging Concept of 
Right and Wrong) 


4. The corresponding concept that the 
courage to try, try again and to use one’s 
energies for: achievement is right. 


(Same) 
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5. The ability to face failures in school 
or on the playground without undue de- 
pression, when that failure is based on 
native endowment. The important ele- 
ment in this situation is not the failure, 
but the evaluative attitude he takes 
toward it. (Trait III, C. Adjustment to 
Fear Which Results from a Sense of 
Personal Helplessness ) 

6. Adjusting to the certainty of many 
failures in learning to do difficult tasks. 
If the child can be made to realize that 
the greater the achievement, the more 
likely it is to be preceded by failure, the 
more easily he will learn this attitude. 
(Same) 

7. A faith in the value of oneself 
which persists in spite of inferiority. 
(Same) 

8. Faith in a Father God who gives 
confidence in face of failure and who 
makes it possible to do big things how- 
ever modest one’s endowment. This is 
another step in making the child’s con- 
cept of God a positive and dynamic one 
in his life. (Trait III, D. Faith in the 
Friendliness of the Universe) 


The Junior Department 
Grades V and VI 


General Attitude to be Developed: A 
CONCEPT OF GOODNESS WHICH 
IS POSITIVE AND DYNAMIC, 
BASED ON THE EXISTENCE OF 
POWERFUL UNIVERSAL LAWS, 
INCLUDING LAWS OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR AS WELL AS THE 
LAWS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. An enthusiasm for and highly 
trained skill in reading. Reading ability 
can reach its highest peak of efficiency 
at about this age level. It should cease 
being a difficult skill to be mastered and 
become an integral part of personality. 
(Trait II, A. A Genuine Desire to Know 
the Truth) 


2. A growing hero-worship for the 
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men who have learned those great truths 
which have made men and society better. 
Too often hero-worship at this age level 
is confined to military leaders, heroes of 
adventure, and comic-strip heroes. Chil- 
dren of this age level need to learn some- 
thing of the builders of civilization. 
(Same) 

3. A concept of goodness which is 
positive and dynamic, not negative and 
inhibitory. Badness must not be made 
to seem more thrilling and adventurous 
than goodness. (Trait II, B. A Positive, 
Challenging Concept of Right and 
Wrong) 


4. Learning to make a wholesome re- 
action to dares and other similar social 
temptations. There are times when a 
dare can be a wholesome challenge to 
performance. There are other times 
when it is more courageous to refuse to 
take it. (Same) 


5. The development of a physical 
courage that makes one able to carry out 
his responsibilties in the face of physical 
danger. (Trait III, C. Adjustment to 
Fear Which Results from a Sense of 
Personal Helplessness) 


6. Faith in a universe governed by the 
will of God, which is immutable and is a 
source of great achievement for those 
who will learn and obey it. This is the 
next step in the growth of the concept 
of God. The realization that power can 
be gained from obedience of law can be 
developed by the use of science as an 
illustration. (Trait III, D. Faith in the 
Friendliness of the Universe) 

The Junior High Department 
Grades Vil and Vill 

General Attitude to be Developed: A 
WHOLESOME ATTITUDE 
TOWARD RIGHT AS CHALLENGE 
AND ADVENTURE, A SOURCE OF 
HIGH ACHIEVEMENT. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Developing the concept that there 


are great social as well as natural laws 
that govern the universe. This extension 
of the principle of universal law into the 
realm of our social life is an interesting 
as well as an important one. (Trait II, 
A. A Genuine Desire to Know the 
Truth) 


2. A growing determination to learn 
and master these laws. (Same) 

3. The development of accurate and 
wholesome sex attitudes. A great deal 
of unrealistic and emotionally repellent 
material has been published on this sub- 
ject. It is important to select carefully 
for wholesome sources of information. 
(Trait II, B. A. Positive, Challenging 
Concept of Right and Wrong) 


4. A wholesome and dynamic attitude 
toward religion, as adventurous and chal- 
lenging. It is vitally important that the 
concept of adventurous religion be the 
one given to the junior high school child. 
Furthermore, it must be made a real 
thing in his every day life. (Same) 

5. A growing concept of evil which 
creates a challenge to overcome it. This 
is a most significant factor in the child’s 
thinking about right and wrong. (Same) 


6. The growth of a wholesome cour- 
age that makes physical danger a chal- 
lenge, instead of a source of fear, when 
the danger is involved in carrying out a 
noble purpose. (Trait III, C. Adjustment 
to Fear Which Results from a Sense of 
Personal Helplessness) 


7. Faith in a God whose will consists 
in great spiritual and natural laws, 
which, if one masters, can be used to 
perform miracles, and which, disobeyed, 
lead to inevitable disaster. The junior 
high child can go a long ways toward 
mastering the full significance of this 
attitude. (Trait III, D. Faith in the 
Friendliness of the Universe) 


The Senior | Department 
Grades IX and X 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF A GEN- 
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UINE DESIRE TO KNOW AND 
MASTER THE LAWS ON WHICH 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY CAN 
BE BUILT, IN THE SPIRIT OF 
“THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN”. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Learning the habit of requiring ade- 
quate evidence for making generaliza- 
tions. This is really the beginning of the 
scientific attitude. (Trait II, A. A Gen- 
uine Desire to Know the Truth) 

2. The attitude of open-mindedness as 
opposed to dogmatism in one’s concepts. 
The best approach to it is by teaching 
prayer as the desire to know the will of 
an infinite God. (Same) 

3. The habit of seeking to be well in- 
formed and thoroughly prepared for 
making sound decisions concerning all of 
life’s problems. This is an evaluative 
attitude and is very basic in developing a 
successful democracy. It consists in in- 
stilling in our young people an habitual 
unwillingness to make decisions without 
being well informed on the subject. 
(Same) 

4. An understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Christian philosophy of life 
as compared with other great philoso- 
phies. This is the place for a successful 
and useful study of comparative religion. 

5. The development of the kind of 
moral concepts that act as positive, dy- 
namic factors in his behavior. There is 
no use of a moral concept which has no 


effect upon behavior and very little use | 


of one which is entirely inhibitory in its 
nature. (Trait II, B. A Positive, Chal- 
lenging Concept of Right and Wrong) 

6. The development of a wholesome 
but rational idealism toward life in gen- 
eral. (Same) 

7. Growth of the concept that true 
righteousness is a challenge to social 
achievement as implied in the petition, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’. This is an evaluative attitude 


of greater importance than is usually 
realized. This petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read in the spirit of determined 
purpose, is a far different thing than 
when read in the spirit of surrender. 


(Same) 


8. An understanding of the psychol- 
ogy and physiology of fear which helps 
one to master it. (Trait III, C. Adjust- 
ment to Fear Which Results from a 
Sense of Personal Helplessness) 


9. The development of a courage that 
makes one able to eliminate the fear 
of “what might happen’. This source 
of fear is probably responsible for ninety 
percent of all fear. The difference be- 
tween an intelligent foresight and a con- 
stant fear of the future is an important 
element in genuine courage. (Same) 


10. A growing concept of the father- 
hood of God as implying: the friendli- 
ness of the universe, the existence of 
great moral principles governing all our 
social institutions, and the power of right 
as omnipotent. (Trait III, D. Faith in 
the Friendliness of the Universe) 


The Senior Il Department 
Grades XI and XIil 


General attitude to be Developed: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MA- 
TURE, WELL ROUNDED CON- 
CEPT OF SPIRITUAL LAW WITH 
AN ACCOMPANYING SOCIAL 
CHALLENGE FOR EACH PERSON 
AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. A genuine interest in religious, so- 
cial, and philosophical problems. Hun- 
dreds of books and pamphlets have been 
written which are interesting to the sen- 
ior high school boy and girl. Those 
should be selected which are practical in 
the everyday life of the students, and, at 
the same time, clearly associated with the 
principles taught by Jesus. (Trait II, A. 
A Genuine Desire to Know the Truth) 
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2. A full development of the objective 
attitude ; that is, making decisions on the 
basis of objective evidence. This is a 
place in the curriculum for an intensive 
study of the use of prayer as the most 
practical application of the objective at- 
titude. (Same) 

3. An understanding of and practical 
vision for the great social and spiritual 
laws which govern the universe. (Same) 

4. The development of realistic reli- 
gious concepts which are idealistic, with- 
out being so impractical as to lead to dis- 
illusionment. (Trait Il, B. A Positive, 
Challenging Concept of Right and 
Wrong) 

5. A wholesome, positive, realistic, 
dynamic, idealistic philosophy of sex 
adjustment. This accumulation of ad- 
jectives is not intended to be an example 
of multiple redundancy. Each of these 
represents a qualification which ought to 
be required of all sex literature designed 
for senior high school consumption. 
(Same) 


6. The moral stamina to hold to basic 
moral principles in spite of widespread 
social pressure to abandon them; that is, 
the courage of one’s convictions. The 
compulsion to do as the crowd does is 
very great at this age level. The desire 
for popularity is probably at its peak. 
Practical methods must be used which 
help the youth to stand by his moral 
principles, and teach him the social skills 
necessary for being socially effective. 
(Same) 


7. The courage to choose a vocation 
even if it involves potential dangers or 
financial insecurity. Two kinds of moti- 
vation guide men in the selection of their 
life work: financial reward and social 
prestige or a genuine pleasure in one’s 
work and a sense of having contributed 
to social welfare. (Trait III, C. Ad- 
justment to Fear Which Results from a 
Sense of Personal Helplessness) 


8. An objective evaluation of danger 
so as to be able to see it in its true per- 


spective. This is a characteristic of men 
who can keep their heads when they are 
afraid. (Same) 

9. Developing a mature concept of 
being a son of God, implying that his 
choice of a vocation, his acceptance of 
social responsibilities, and the extent and 
nature of his educational preparation 
must be based on learning and doing 
God’s will. (Trait III, D. Faith in the 
Friendliness of the Universe) 


GENERAL Aims OF 
THE VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
CURRICULAR UNIT 
Trait IV, Dominating purpose, including 
Factors A. Purposiveness of Action, 
B. Persistence and Dependability, 
C. Self-confidence, and D. Voca- 
tional Guidance 


Particular Aims of 
The Nursery Department 
Ages 2 and 3 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
GAINING SOME CONFIDENCE IN 
THE MANIPULATION OF PLAY 
MATERIALS AND LEARNING 
THAT THERE IS MORE SATIS- 
FACTION IN CONSTRUCTIVE- 
NESS THAN IN DESTRUCTIVE- 
NESS. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Habits of constructiveness in play 
instead of destructiveness. This is 
achieved by means of as many different 
activities as possible which the nursery 
child can de. They should be of a con- 
structive nature easily achieved, and of 
such a varied sort as to fit all individual 
differences. They must, of course, bring 
considerable satisfaction to the child. 
(Trait IV, A. Purposiveness of Action) 

2. Gaining some facility in the use of 
tools as an activity for its own sake. An 
example of this is having a soft piece of 
wood with- large headed nails and a light 
hammer. With these, a child can learn 
to use a hammer and nails with satisfac- 
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tion. Many other tools are used to fit 
children of different abilities. (Same) 

3. Learning to persist in activities that 
have enough variety of interest to hold 
his attention for an appreciable length of 
time. It must be kept in mind that the 
child does not persist for any great 
length of time on any activities unless 
they stimulate enough different sorts of 
reaction that he persists in spite of this 
lack of persistence. (Trait IV, B. Per- 
sistence and Dependability) 

4. Learning confidence by means of 
increasingly broad experiences. It must 
be remembered that merely exposing the 
child to a varied environment is not 
synonymous with breadth of experience. 
He must adjust to each new experience 
and learn to react to it with confidence 
before progress has been made. (Trait 
IV, C. Self-confidence) 


The Kindergarten Department 
Ages 4 and 5 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING PURPOSIVENESS 
IN ACTION AND ACQUIRING AN 
ENTHUSIASM FOR CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ACHIEVEMENT. 

Specific Attitudes Leading fo the 
General Attitude 

1. Forming habits of action in which 
purposive behavior replaces random pur- 
poseless behavior. Success in training 
this trait-habit depends upon finding as 
many purposive activities as possible 
which the child will enjoy more than he 
enjoys random action. The child must 
be working toward an end result, and 
not merely carrying out activities for 
their own sake. (Trait IV, A. Purposive- 
ness of Action) 

2. Acquiring some skill in construction 
with the use of simple tools. This is an 
illustration of the principle set forth in 
1. In the nursery he used hammer and 
nails for the fun of it. Now he should 
be taught to use a hammer and nails for 
the purpose of building something. 
(Same) 
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3. Learning to persist in activities that 
require single but fairly long periods for 
completion. It is too much to expect the 
kindergarten child to work for several 
days on a single activity, but he can be 
taught to work for a fairly long period 
of time on one. (Trait IV, B. Persistence 
and Dependability) 


4. Acquiring sufficient self-reliance to 
amuse himself when left to his own de- 
vices. This is essentially an activity for 
the home. (Trait IV, C. Self-confidence) 


5. Acquiring vocational consciousness 
by means of playing games about adult 
work. Of course, the child does not 
think seriously about his future vocation. 
Through such games as keeping house, 
playing store, and the like, however, he 
does gain the evaluative attitude that one 
of the features of growing up consists in 
working at something. (Trait IV, D. 
Vocational Guidance) 


The Primary Department 
Grades I and Il 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
FORMING GOOD PURPOSIVE 
HABITS WITH REGARD TO 
SCHOOL WORK AND GAINING A 
SENSE OF CONTINUITY OF EF- 
FORT OVER LONGER PERIODS 
OF TIME. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. The formation of good habits of 
work in school activities. Habits of work 
consist more in evaluating attitudes than 
in overt skills. The attitudes a child 
forms during these early years toward 
school are more important than anything 
he learns. It would be possible for a 
child to do all his work well, and still 
have a sense of failure. (Trait IV, A. 
Purposiveness of Action) 


2. Learning to persist in activities that 
require periods of effort extending over 
more than one day. This is another step 
in the development of persistence. (Trait 
IV, B. Persistence and Dependability) 
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3. Learning such study and work 
skills as are necessary to confident school 
adjustment. Self-confidence is a matter 
of evaluative attitudes. The church 
school can do much to instill this attitude 
by emphasizing the work skills them- 
selves which the children need to use in 
their daily school work. (Trait IV, C. 
Self-confidence) 


4. Acquiring information about the 
vocations with which he comes in con- 
tact in his daily life. The curricular ma- 
terials used ought to contain interesting 
things about the nature and value of 
these vocations, which he would not 
know by direct observation. (Trait IV, 
D. Vocational Guidance) 


The Secondary Department 
Grades Ill and IV 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
LEARNING THAT ACHIEVE- 
MENT IS POSSIBLE FOR EVERY- 
BODY BUT THAT IT DIFFERS 
FROM PERSON TO PERSON DE- 
PENDING ON INDIVIDUAL EN- 
DOWMENTS. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Learning to emphasize those activi- 
ties in which he has his best aptitudes. 
It is very natural for the child during 
these years to pay too great attention to 
his inferiorities. This is counteracted 
by means of activities using all different 
kinds of individual endowments, of dis- 
covering what endowments each child 
has, and of bringing out the evaluative 
attitude that endowment in one field is 
just as important as in any other. (Trait 
IV, A. Purposiveness of Action) 


2. Learning to be dependable in carry- 
ing out responsibilities. This is achieved 
by instilling in the child a sense of 
achievement from exhibiting dependa- 
bility. (Trait IV, B. Persistence and De- 
pendability) 


3. Learning to persist in activities in 
which he feels inferior. The best cur- 
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ricular materials are inspirational and 
biographical in nature, which show the 
value of persisting in activities even 
though handicapped. (Same) 

4. Acquiring the ability to work well 
under pressure. This is achieved by in- 
stilling in the child an ambition to be 
able to work well under pressure and the 
capacity to work deliberately even when 
being pressed. (Trait IV, C. Self-confi- 
dence) 

5. Adjustment to school work by gear- 
ing his class work to his abilities. This 
is not a purely mechanical process. It 
must be accompanied by giving him 
wholesome evaluative attitudes toward 
the process. (Same) 

6. Acquiring an objective attitude 
toward tasks beyond the level of his abil- 
ities. The evaluative attitude aimed at 
here is an effort to avoid over-ambition. 
If the child can be taught to admire high 
endowments in others without, at the 
same time, feeling depressed at his own 
inferiority, his self-confidence will cer- 
tainly be greater. (Same) 


7. Coming to recognize that different 
vocations require different natural abili- 
ties. (Trait IV, D. Vocational Guidance) 


The Junior Department 
Grades V and VI 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING A DESIRE FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT WHICH MAKES 
HIM WILLING TO GO THROUGH 
PERIODS OF FATIGUING AND 
UNINTERESTING LABOR TO 
CARRY OUT HIS PURPOSES. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Experience in jobs in which he can 
earn money. The purpose of this trait- 
habit is to establish an evaluative attitude 
of being purposive, not to teach him the 
“value of money”. (Trait IV, A. Pur- 
posiveness of Action) 


2. Acquiring vocational interests that 
stimulate more energetic school work. 
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The child is still too young to think about 
vocational choice at the adult level. It is 
better to encourage him in vocational 
dreams of an adventurous nature if they 
can be made to inspire more energetic 
school work. (Same) 

3. Learning to persist in activities 
which he has started even when he does 
not enjoy them. This must be presented 
to the child as an evidence of achieve- 
ment, not of duty. (Trait IV, B. Per- 
sistence and Dependability ) 


4, Developing poise and an attitude of 
purposive deliberation in the perform- 
ance of activities. This is an evaluative 
attitude, not a set of overt habits. (Trait 
IV, C. Self-confidence) 


5. Learning to use all of his aptitudes 
to the limits of his endowment in them. 
This again is an evaluative attitude. It 
implies a desire to know what his apti- 
tudes are and a confidence that they are 
worth using. He must also be willing 
to fail if he is to use them at their limit. 
(Same) 


6. Increasing the breadth of his voca- 
tional information by means of learning 
what the people do with whom he comes 
in contact. The ultimate purpose of this 
is to interest him in vocational informa- 
tion and not merely to teach him some 
facts. (Trait IV, D. Vocational Guid- 
ance) 

The Junior High Department 
Grades Vil and VIII 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
ACQUIRING A STRONG DESIRE 
TO DO THINGS WELL, PLUS A 
DETERMINATION TO CARRY 
THROUGH HIS CONTRACTS 
HOWEVER DIFFICULT THEY 
PROVE TO BE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Learning the necessity.and desira- 
bility of practicing to gain excellence. 
This is the first age level at which the 
child can be persuaded to do this. It is 
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important to give the child evaluative at- 
titudes which will stimulate the exercise 
of this newly matured capacity. (Trait 
IV, A. Purposiveness of Action) 

2. Acquiring the habit of being indus- 
trious. This is an evaluative attitude 
which involves stimulating the child’s 
desire for achievement so that it results 
in a large amount of purposive behavior. 
(Same) 

3. Acquiring a determination to carry 
out his contracts. This is an evaluative 
attitude. The child will appreciate it 
quickly but needs a great many illustra- 
tions and varied practice to have it be- 
come a part of his personality. (Trait 
IV, B. Persistence and Dependability) 

4. Acquiring a confident attitude 
toward his native endowments. This is 
another step in the direction of believing 
that one can do important things regard- 
less of how modest his natural endow- 
ments. (Trait IV, C. Self-confidence) 

5. Acquiring the confidence that comes 
from making long trips or carrying out 
long-lasting enterprises alone. Note that 
this is an evaluative attitude and not 
simply an experience. However, it is an 
evaluative attitude which cannot be 
gained without the experience. (Same) 

6. Acquiring vocational interests by 
minor apprenticeship in some of them. 
It is work which gives them insight into 
the actual nature of adult vocations that 
serves this purpose best. (Trait IV, D. 
Vocational Guidance) 

7. Acquiring the attitude of being am- 
bitious. This is an evaluative attitude, 
which should be developed partly by and 
along with the preceding one. (Same) 


The Senior | Department 
Grades IX and X 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
BEING DETERMINED TO USE 
EVERY AVAILABLE MEANS FOR 
CHOOSING A VOCATION AS IN- 
TELLIGENTLY AS POSSIBLE, IN- 
CLUDING APPRENTICESHIPS, 
MENTAL MEASUREMENTS, AND 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AS 
THE BASIS FOR SUCH A CHOICE. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Engaging in relatively permanent 
purposive enterprises. Two purposes are 
to be sought by this means. As the youth 
narrows his possible choices of voca- 
tion, he needs experience in the ones 
which he may possibly select. Then on 
the other hand, good vocational adjust- 
ment requires not only success in one’s 
own field but an intelligent appreciation 
of other’s vocations. (Trait IV, A. Pur- 
posiveness of Action) 

2. Learning effective study skills. The 
character goals in this process are: first, 
to help him do his school work more 
efficiently, but also to give him the evalu- 
ative attitude that there are skills with 
respect to mental achievement. (Same) 

3. Learning to concentrate on one ac- 
tivity until finished. This is an evalu- 
ative attitude and is best stimulated by 
a sense of achievement and social ap- 
proval. (Trait IV, B. Persistance and 
Dependability ) 

4. Acquiring an intelligent self-confi- 
dence through an accurate recognition 
of his aptitudes and abilities. It is time 
now to discuss with the youth his own 
personality. The emphasis, however, 
should be put on its high points rather 
than on his deficiencies. (Trait IV, C. 
Self-confidence) 

5. Gaining in self-confidence by means 
of far-reaching increases in breadth of 
experiences. The youth is not yet mature 
enough and does not have sufficiently 
good judgment to take care of himself in 
all situations. The fact remains that his, 
experience ought now to become very 
much broader than before. (Same) 

6. Acquiring an extensive store of vo- 
cational information. (Trait IV, D. Vo- 
cational Guidance) 

7. Learning a rational basis for mak- 
ing a vocational choice. The religious im- 
plications of a vocation need to be 
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brought out in this connection. (Same) 
The Senior li Department 
Grades XI and Xil 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
CHOOSING A VOCATION AND 
CONSTRUCTING A WORKABLE 
PLAN FOR GETTING THE NECES- 
SARY PREPARATION FOR IT. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Learning the effectiveness in amount 
accomplished of continuous small ac- 
complishments. Young people often think 
that large accomplishments are done all 
at once. Actually much is achieved over 
a long period of time if one keeps piling 
up readily attainable achievements. 
(Trait IV, A. Purposiveness of Action) 


2. Learning to apply the budget prin- 
ciple to discouragingly long tasks. It 
has been found psychologically valid to 
tackle long problems by budgeting them 
out into smaller segments over the 
time period during which the problem 
must be completed. (Trait IV, B. Per- 
sistence and Dependability.) 


3. Gaining an intelligent concept of 
his potential power through an accurate 
evaluation of the possibilities implied 
in his native endowment. (Trait IV, C. 
Self-confidence) 


4. A determined effort to get the best 
possible vocational guidance. This is an 
evaluative attitude to replace the usual 
one of meeting vocational problems 
only when they arise. (Trait IV, D. 
Vocational Guidance) 


5. The intelligent choice of a voca- 
tion. Reaching a definite decision is 
not easily accomplished by most young 
people. Yet such a decision is of great 
importance to the general character of 
the youth, even if it turns out that he 
has to change it later on. (Same) 


GENERAL Aims OF 
THE CURRICULAR UNIT FOR AD- 
JUSTMENT TO AUTHORITY 
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Trait VII, Magnanimity, including Fac- 
tors A. Becoming a Part of the 
Family Team, B. Becoming a Mas- 
ter of One’s Temper, C. Conform- 
ing to the Stresses of Being Edu- 
cated, and D. Adjusting to the Re- 
strictions Imposed by Society on 
its Members 


Particular Aims of 
The Nursery Department 
Ages 2 and 3 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
HAPPY ADJUSTMENT TO THE 
INEVITABLE INHIBITIONS PUT 
ON HIS WANTS AND WISHES 
DUE TO CONFLICT WITH OTHER 
MEMBERS OF HIS SOCIAL EN- 
VIRONMENT. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Learning and adjusting happily to 
imposed eating and sleeping habits. 
(Trait VII, A. Becoming a Part of the 
Family Team) 


2. Learning to put away playthings. 
(Same) 

3. Abandonment of temper tantrums 
as a means of getting one’s wishes. This 
is best achieved by seeing to it that the 
child does not get what he desires when 
he has a temper tantrum. (Trait VII, 
B. Becoming a Master of One’s Temper) 


4. Learning the impossibility of the 
principle “I want what I want when I 
want it.” Methods can be set up in the 
nursery which, on the one hand, bring 
it about that the child cannot have every- 
thing he wants when he wants it, and, 
on the other, make the acceptance of this 
fact a source of satisfaction to him. 
(Trait VII, D. Adjusting to the Restric- 
tions Imposed by Society on its Mem- 
bers) 


The Kindergarten Department 
Ages 4 and 5 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
RECOGNIZING THAT BEING A 
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PART OF A SOCIAL GROUP 
MEANS THAT EACH OF ITS 
MEMBERS MUST COOPERATE IN 
CARRYING OUT ITS PURPOSES 
EVEN WHEN THIS NECESSI- 
TATES DOING THINGS ONE 
DOES NOT WANT TO DO. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Increasing willingness and skill in 
caring for dress and toilet habits. This 
is most easily brought about by instill- 
ing in the mind of the child the notion 
that this is an achievement. (Trait VII, 
A. Becoming a Part of the Family 
Team) 


2. Learning to control the intensity 
of anger reactions when coming into 
conflict with authority. Intense anger 
reactions must come to be recognized by 
the child as ineffective methods of re- 
acting to authority of which he does 
not approve. The child must learn to 
realize that anger control is an achieve- 
ment and is effective. (Trait VII, B. Be- 
coming a Master of One’s Temper) 


3. Adjusting to the necessity of spend- 
ing regular daily periods under the su- 
pervision of teachers. The simple process 
of forcing the child to undergo. such 
periods does not guarantee that he will 
like it. (Trait VII, C. Conforming to 
the Stresses of Being Educated) 


4. Willingness to comply with and par- 
ticipate in group routine. Forms of group 
routine should be used with kindergarten 
children in which they can discover that 
compliance with routine brings rewards 
not otherwise attainable. (Trait VII, 
D. Adjusting to the Restrictions Imposed 
by Society on its Members) 


The Primary Department 
Grades | and Il 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
A SENSE OF OBLIGATION AND 
AN ENTHUSIASM FOR MAKING 
HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
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SOCIAL GROUPS OF WHICH HE 
IS A PART AND FOR CONFORM- 
ING WILLINGLY TO THOSE SO- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS INVOLVED 
IN GROUP MEMBERSHIP. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Assuming responsibilities (not 
merely chores) in the home. The dis- 
tinction between responsibilities and 
chores must be clearly made. (Trait VII, 
A. Becoming a Part of the Family 
Team) 

2. Willingness to make minor sacri- 
fices for parents and for brothers and 
sisters. Such sacrifices should make the 
child get a sense of achievement and 
importance in their operation. (Same) 

3. Ability to control the intensity of 
anger when being bullied. The child 
should come to realize that a certain 
amount of bullying must inevitably be 
endured by everyone, and gain a sense 
of achievement from controlling his 
anger when experiencing it. (Trait VII, 
B. Becoming a Master of One’s Temper) 

4. Adjusting to the full program of 
the educative process, with its confining, 
restricting, socially difficult, and teacher- 
directed conditions. (Trait VII, C. Con- 
forming to the Stresses of Being Edu- 
cated) 


5. Learning to look on criticism as 
help in doing things better instead of as 
punishment. (Same) 


6. Acceptance of and adjustment to 
the social restrictions involved in school 
routine. (Trait VII, D. Adjusting to the 
Restrictions Imposed by Society on its 
Members) 


The Secondary Department 
Grades Ill and IV 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
GAINING A REALIZATION OF 
THE POTENTIAL STRENGTH 
THAT COMES FROM LIVING IN 
AND CONFORMING TO HIS 
HOME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNI- 
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TY IN SPITE OF AND BECAUSE 
OF THEIR STRICT INTEGRITY 
OF PURPOSE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Gaining a sense of pride and secu- 
rity in the home. The child should come 
to realize how much security does come 
from the home and what its assets are 
in which he can take pride. Discipline 
will be much more easily enforced if 
this attitude can be developed. (Trait 
VII, A. Becoming a Part of the Family 
Team) 


2. Developing the habit of confiding 
in one’s parents in time of trouble and 
bewilderment. Parents can be taught 
methods by which they bring about such 
confidences on the part of their children. 
Many parents would like to have their 
children confide in them who do not 
know how to persuade them to do so. 
(Same) 


3. Willingness to tell the truth even if 
it leads to punishment. The child will do 
this only if he sees it as a form of high 
achievement. (Same) 


4. Coming to recognize in discipline 
a guarantee of strength and happiness 
in adult years. This is the key attitude 
for this age level. If the child learns it 
completely, he will not only submit to 
discipline but actually expect it from his 
parents. (Same) 


5. Willingness to accept the blame for 
one’s own wrongdoing. This tendency to 
shift blame is primarily a reaction to 
inferiority. The consequent anger in 
being blamed is, therefore, an inferiority 
reaction. It is important, therefore, to 
make this acceptance of blame a form 
of achievement. (Trait VII, B. Becom- 
ing a Master of One’s Temper) 


6. Adjusting wholesomely in phases 
of school work in which he does not ex- 
cel. He needs to be shown that it re- 
quires courage to work hard even when 
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he cannot compete successfully with his 
fellows. (Trait VII, C. Conforming to 
the Stresses of Being Educated. 

7. Learning to have respect for and 
pride in public property. The child must 
be brought to realize that public property 
is something in which he has part owner- 
ship and for which, therefore, he must 
have respect. (Trait VII, D. Adjusting 
to the Restrictions Imposed by Society 
on its Members) 


The Junior Department 
Grades V and VI 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
AN ENTHUSIASM AND RESPECT 
FOR LAW AND A WHOLE- 
HEARTED COOPERATION WITH 
HIS PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 

General Attitude 

1. A comprehension and appreciation 
of the family financial problems. Parents 
must come to see the desirability of their 
children understanding the problems in- 
volved in financing the family activities. 
(Trait VII, A. Becoming a Part of the 
Family Team) 

2. A genuine confidence in the superi- 
or wisdom of parents. The parents must 
show “wisdom” which brings to the 
child’s attention the fact that they do 
know more than he, and that he will 
get along better if he relies upon that 
superior wisdom. The superiority must 
be apparent to the child. (Same) 


3. Acquiring the attitude that “The 
measure of a man is the size of the 
thing that it takes to get his goat.” The 
child must learn to recognize that getting 
angry is littleness and the control of 
anger an evidence of greatness. (Trait 
VII, B. Becoming a Master of One’s 
Temper) 

4. Adjusting wholesomely to teacher 
or other adult supervisors whom he does 
not like. The child must learn that he is 
only injuring himself in refusing to 
study for unpopular teachers, and the 
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ability to do so gives a sense of achieve- 
ment. (Trait VII, C. Conforming to the 
Stresses of Being Educated) 

5. Learning a cooperative obedience 
to his teacher. (Same) 


6. A wholesome concept of the nature 
of and respect for the value of law. 
This is the key attitude for the age level. 
(Trait VII, D. Adjusting to the Restric- 
tions Imposed by Society on its Mem- 
bers) 


The Junior High Department 
Grades Vil and Vill 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
A RECOGNITION THAT DISCI- 
PLINE AND ADULT GUIDANCE 
ARE OF INDISPENSABLE VALUE 
TO HIM AS HE GROWS INTO 
HAPPY AND POWERFUL ADULT- 
HOOD. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 

General Attitude 

1. An understanding of and accept- 
ance of the “gradual emancipation” 
concept of parental control. The child 
should be shown the undesirability of 
being permitted by his parents to do 
everything he pleases. (Trait VII, A. 
Becoming a Part of the Family Team) 

2. Learning to take an objective atti- 
tude toward the anger reactions of others 
toward him. He should be brought to a 
desire to evaluate objectively the situa- 
tion and not be biased by the other per- 
son’s anger. (Trait VII, B. Becoming a 
Master of One’s Temper) 

3. Acquiring those attitudes making it 
possible for him to be coached. (Trait 
VII, C. Conforming to the Stresses of 
Being Educated) 

4. Coming to have an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the basic rules of the social 
environment in which he lives. We must 
make it possible for the child to recog- 
nize the necessity and value of social 
conformity. (Trait VII, D. Adjusting 
to the Restrictions Imposed by Society 
on its Members) 
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The Senior | Department 
Grades IX and X 
General Attitude to be Developed: 


A DETERMINATION TO DO 
ONE’S DAILY TASKS WITH EFFI- 
CIENCY AND WHOLEHEARTED- 
NESS HOWEVER LACKING THEY 
MAY BE IN INHERENT INTER- 
EST, AND TO ADJUST CHEER- 
FULLY TO ONE’S SOCIAL ENVI- 
RONMENT HOWEVER MANY IR- 
RITATIONS HE ENCOUNTERS. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 
1. Accepting some of the responsible 
family business. (Trait VII, A. Becom- 
ing a Part of the Family Team) 


2. Ability to eliminate from his think- 
ing the common rationalization that ex- 
cuses anger as “righteous indignation.” 
Instructional material should be used 
which shows the usual littleness of 
“righteous indignation” and the magna- 
nimity of being able to react objectively 
instead of with anger. (Trait VII. B. 
Becoming a Master of One’s Temper) 


3. Ability to recover quickly from in- 
tense dislikes. (Same) 


4. Learning effective and energetic 
study habits even in courses he does not 
like. (Trait VII, C. Conforming to the 
Stresses of Being Educated) 


5. Developing the ability to be a good 
follower. He needs to learn the desira- 
bility of being a good follower and also 
the skills involved in it. (Trait VII, D. 
Adjusting to the Restrictions Imposed 
by society on its Members) 

The Senior Il Department 
Grades XI and Xil 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
A COMPLETE AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN SO- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS AND IN IN- 
DIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT; AS 
BASIC BOTH FOR SOCIAL HAR- 
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MONY AND FOR ATTAINING 
ONE’S HIGHEST POTENTIAL 
POWER. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. A comprehensive and intelligent 
confidence in the superior wisdom of 
parents. (Trait VII, A. Becoming a Part 
of the Family Team) 

2. A genuine acceptance of the su- 
perior authority of parents. (Same) 

3. Substituting the objective attitude 
for such subjective causes of anger as 
“standing up for one’s rights’, and “the 
principle of the thing.” He should rec- 
ognize the littleness and the shortsight- 
edness of these two forms of rational- 
ization. Youth must be taught to dis- 
tinguish between rights and principles 
that are worth standing up for and those 
which are the result of false pride. 
(Trait VII, B. Becoming a Master of 
One’s Temper) 

4. The capacity to apply an objective 
attitude instead of anger in all cases 
of social conflict: personal, civic, race, 
class, national, or international. Discus- 
sions of race and class problems should 
be objective and rational rather than 
emotional and over-idealistic. (Same) 


5. Acquiring a challenge to leadership 
involving intensive and exacting coach- 
ing. (Trait VII, C. Conforming to the 
Stresses of Being Educated) 


6. Enthusiastic acceptance of the ne- 
cessity for getting the basic preparation 
for high achievement in his chosen life 
work. (Same) 


7. Developing a mature attitude of re- 
spect for and cooperation with authority: 
law, social conventions, and the basic 


‘social institutions. (Trait VII, D. Ad- 


justing to the Restrictions Imposed by 
Society in its Members) 

8. Developing a good philosophy which 
sees the importance of law and order 
as a guarantee to genuine freedom. 


(Same) 
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GENERAL Aims OF 


THE CURRICULAR UNIT FOR ADJUST- 
MENT TO THE INEVITABILITY OF 
VICARIOUS SACRIFICE 


Trait VIII, Christian courage. Being de- 
termined to serve men whether they 
want to be served or not, including 
Factors A. Courage, B. Reaction to 
Injustice, C. Vicarious Sacrifice, 
and D. Courageous Leadership. 

Particular Aims of 
The Nursery Department 
Ages 2 and 3 
General Attitude to be Developed: 

A GRADUAL ELIMINATION OF 

THE “I WANT WHAT I WANT 

WHEN I WANT IT” ATTITUDE, 

REPLACING IT WITH AN AC- 

CEPTANCE OF THE INEVITABLE 

TROUBLES AND INHIBITIONS OF 

HIS SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. An increasingly high ratio of laugh- 
ing to crying. The nursery child’s learn- 
ing is more a process of conditioning 
than a rational one. The way to teach 
him to laugh more than he cries is, on 
the one hand, to create more pleasant 
situations for him, and, on the other, 
to stimulate him to laugh at the less 
pleasant ones. He is highly suggestible 
and will do so if those around him do so. 
(Trait VIII, A. Courage) 


2. Learning to laugh at minor bumps 
and bruises. When he does experience 
bumps and bruises, if those about him 
laugh, he will usually do so also. (Same) 


3. Learning not to cry for minor fears. 
Stories and games can be played about 
the more common sources of fear which 
attach laughter instead of crying to 
them. (Same) 


4. Learning to accept the fact that 
other children will sometimes have the 
things he wants to play with, and will 
not give them up. (Trait VIII, B. Reac- 
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tion to Injustice) 


5. Learning to take a parental attitude 
instead of one of jealousy toward young- 
er brothers and sisters. When there are 
younger children in the family, this rep- 
resents an unusual opportunity for the 
nursery child. He can be stimulated to 
exhibit the parental attitude quite as 
easily as jealousy. (Trait VIII, C. Vi- 
carious Sacrifice) 


6. Learning to enjoy group experi- 
ences even when forced to give up many 
of his own wishes and carry out the 
wishes of other children. It must not be 
imagined that the nursery child is inter- 
ested in group experiences as such, but 
he can be stimulated to take care of him- 
self and have a reasonably good time 
where groups of other children are pres- 
ent. (Same) 


7. Willingness to help younger chil- 
dren in their play experience. This is a 
very important foundation on which later 
to develop leadership. (Trait VIII, D. 
Courageous Leadership) 

The Kindergarten Department 
Ages 4 and 5 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
BEGINNING TO LEARN THE NE- 
CESSITY FOR ADJUSTING 
WHOLESOMELY TO FRUSTRA- 
TION — ELIMINATING JEAL- 
OUSY AND ANGER AS CHARAC- 
TERISTIC REACTIONS TO IT. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Willingness to engage in group 
play, even when the boundless energy of 
the group results in his frequently being 
hurt. Project activities are useful which 
demonstrate to the child that the pleas- 
ures derived from such group play more 
than outweigh the danger of being hurt. 
This is the best way to prevent shyness. 
(Trait VIII, A. Courage) 


2. Learning to adjust wholesomely to 
frustration by older children. This is 
not an easy thing to learn, but the inevi- 
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tability of such frustration makes it nec- 
essary to learn if the child is to be happy. 
(Trait VIII, B. Reaction to Injustice) 


3. Learning to control the intensity of 
anger toward such injustices as bullying, 
by means of a new evaluation of them. 
Every kindergarten child should learn 
how to react to bullying. He is certain 
to get a lot of it when he enters the first 
grade and should learn the trick of ad- 
justing to it now. (Same) 


4. Making minor sacrifices for one’s 
parents. Just as the child can be taught 
that God is a father, so he can be taught 
to make minor sacrifices for his own 
parents. This is not motivated by affec- 
tion, but by the desire for achievement. 
(Trait VIII, C. Vicarious Sacrifice) 


5. Eliminating jealousy reactions 
toward other children by making minor 
sacrifices for them. (Same) 


6. Leadership ability through occa- 
sional practice of an informal nature. 
Natural aggressive leadership will show 
itself at the kindergarten level. Such 
natural leaders can be taught a consider- 
able number of basic leadership skills. 
(Trait VIII, D. Courageous Leadership) 


The Primary Department 
Grades | and Il 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
COMING TO REALIZE THAT 
SCHOOL, IN SPITE OF ITS SO- 
CIAL TRIALS AND TRIBULA- 
TIONS, IS THE WAY TO GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE HIS 
PARENTS, AND HIS GOD, PROUD 
OF HIM. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. The courage to face cheerfully the 
school situation, in spite of its many 
sources of social danger. (Trait VIII, A. 
Courage) 

2. Learning to master one’s temper at 
injustice by means of getting a sense of 
achievement in doing so. The aim is to 
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set forth temper control as an evidence 
of achievement and manliness. (Trait 
VIII, B. Reaction to Injustice) 


3. A growing ability to react whole- 
somely and effectively to the unfair ag- 
gression of older and stronger children. 
The key word in this attitude is “effec- 
tively”. He must learn what are the 
effective ways of reacting to unfair ag- 
gression. (Same) 


4. Learning to make sacrifices for the 
school group in which he finds himself. 
This is another step in broadening the 
groups for whom he voluntarily makes 
sacrifices. (Trait VIII, C. Vicarious Sac- 
rifice) 

5. Learning basic leadership skills and 
confidence by means of occasional leader- 
ship experiences. During this age level 
every child ought to have an occasional 
opportunity to lead a group. This, of 
course, must be in an activity in which 
he is reasonably well endowed. (Trait 
VIII, D. Courageous Leadership) 


6. The desire to be a credit to his par- 
ents, to his school, his country, or to God, 
in the spirit of “Hallowed be thy name”. 
(Same) 


The Secondary Department 
Grades Ill and IV 


General Attitude to be Developed: 
COMING TO RECOGNIZE THAT 
EVERYONE CAN HAVE SOME IM- 
PORTANT SOCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES, HOWEVER MODEST HIS 
ENDOWMENT, THE ACHIEVING 
OF WHICH GIVES A SATISFAC- 
TION THAT FAR OUTWEIGHS 
THE TAUNTS, RIDICULE, AND 
FRUSTRATION HE MAY UNDER- 
GO. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Making a happy adjustment to 
school in spite of inferiorities. His role 
may be a subordinate one, to fit into this 
category, but it ought to be one in which 
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the child feels he is contributing to the 
good of the group. (Trait VIII, A. Cour- 
age) 

2. Overcoming the tendency to make 
a surrender reaction to discouragement, 
“Lead us not into temptation”. This is 
the key trait for this curricular unit. 
This does not mean that we want to pre- 
vent discouragement but, rather, to help 
him meet discouragement when it occurs. 
(Same) 

3. Learning to take ridicule and teas- 
ing. What is needed here is a group of 
workable techniques which the child can 
learn and use in the face of this social 
trial. (Trait VIII, B. Reaction to Injus- 
tice) 

4. Learning to react wholesomely to 
frustration due to failure. Fear of fail- 
ure is usually at its peak during this age 
level. (Same) 

5. Willingness to accept and carry out 
with energy the lesser tasks assigned him 
by those to whom he feels inferior. This 
is a pretty difficult thing to learn at al- 
most any age level. Most people want 
to do the important things. (Trait VIII, 
C. Vicarious Sacrifice) 

6. An understanding of the leadership 
responsibilities of everyone, however 
modest his abilities, in the spirit of “Give 
us this day our daily bread”. (Trait 
VIII, D. Courageous Leadership) 


The Junior Department 
Grades V and VI 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
A CHALLENGING, HEROIC ATTI-- 
TUDE TOWARD THE MEANING 
OF THE CROSS, GIVING INSPIRA- 
TION FOR STAMINA, CONFI- 
DENCE, PHYSICAL COURAGE, 
SOCIAL COURAGE, AND SELF- 
SACRIFICE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. The determination to carry out one’s 
task in spite of fatigue or pain. (Trait 
VIII, A. Courage) 
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2. Learning to react positively to ridi- 
cule and teasing, instead of with sensi- 
tiveness and anger. By a positive reac- 
tion is meant not simply enduring these 
injustices but actually learning almost to 
enjoy them. (Trait VIII, B. Reaction to 
Injustice) 

3. A wholesome social confidence and 
skill on the playground, when confronted 
with injustice and persecution. (Same) 


4. Ability to be thoughtful of others 
in the face of large successes or great 
popularity. When people have undue 
success, they are very likely to be so 
thrilled with it as to become thoughtless 
of the feelings of others. (Same) 


5. Learning to sacrifice for a chum. 
This is the age level at which chumships 
become especially strong. (Trait VIII, 
C. Vicarious Sacrifice) 


6. Learning to respond with an atti- 
tude of genuine good will instead of jeal- 
ousy to the popularity of others. This is 
a very difficult attitude to learn. It will 
not be achieved by pure moralizing. 
(Same) 


7. Hero-worship of those who have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
The purpose of this attitude is to instil 
in the child a recognition of the fact that 
heroes do not always win victories. 
(Same) 


8. The determination to develop de- 
sirable skills in spite of their social un- 
popularity. Many a boy well endowed 
in musical aptitude refuses to practise on 
the piano because his friends tell him it 
is “sissy” to do so. (Trait VIII, D. Cour- 
ageous Leadership) 


9. A concept of greatness built around 
social self-sacrifice instead of physical 
strength. (Same) 

The Junior High Department 
Grades Vil and Vill 
General Attitude to be Developed: 


THE COURAGE TO UNDERGO 
UNPOPULARITY IN DOING 
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WHAT HE BELIEVES TO BE 
RIGHT AND TO RETURN GOOD 
FOR EVIL. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. The courage to carry on in spite of 
discouraging experiences, involving un- 
popularity. This willingness to endure 
unpopularity is not easily achieved and 
will be accepted only by means of great 
challenge. Furthermore, this challenge 
must apply to the immediate daily expe- 
rience of the child. (Trait VIII, A. 
Courage) 


2. A wholesome attitude of maintain- 
ing one’s rights in the face of unjust ag- 
gression. It is a very difficult thing to 
know when to maintain one’s rights and 
when it would be a source of unhappi- 
ness to do so. An attitude of pure sur- 
render is certainly not an evidence of 
strong character. An attitude of violent 
anger is equally maladjustive. (Trait 
VIII, B. Reaction to Injustice) 


3. Coming to understand the social 
and emotional power of returning good 
for evil and of the petition “Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors”. 


(Same) 


4. Membership in and sacrifice for 
“the gang’. The junior high boy, es- 
pecially, finds his greatest source of en- 
ergy in activities involving the gang. 
(Trait VIII, C. Vicarious Sacrifice) 

5. Willingness and courage to oppose 
the bullying of younger and weaker chil- 
dren even when this brings persecution 
on himself. The ultimate purpose of this 
attitude is not to protect the younger and 
weaker children, but to inspire in the 
youth the recognition that even a losing 
fight for right has its value. (Same) 


6. The courage to do public speaking. 
The youth will probably not be very 
coachable in the fine art of public speak- 
ing, but he ought at least to have suffi- 
cient experience to do it with confidence. 
(Trait VIII, D. Courageous Leadership) 
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7. Group leadership experiences in- 
volving adult forms of leading. (Same) 

8. The determination to stand for the 
right in spite of social pressure to the 
contrary. This attitude is best developed 
by the inspirational materials derived 
from the experiences of people who have 
done so. (Same) 


The Senior | Department 
Grades IX and X 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING A MATURE CON- 
CEPT OF THE MEANING AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES O F LEADER- 
SHIP, A RATIONAL EVALUA- 
TION OF APPLAUSE AND POPU- 
LARITY, AND THE SKILLS NEC- 
ESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE LEAD- 
ERSHIP. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Developing an optimism that gives 
courage to meet life’s disillusionments. 
It is not the purpose of this attitude to 
develop a Pollyanna type of disposition. 
What is wanted is for the individual to 
develop enough stability to maintain a 
sense of balance in the face of disillu- 

sionment. (Trait VIII, A. Courage) 


2. Learning to respond with mag- 
nanimity to injury and injustice. This is a 
great step forward. In it we are trying 
to teach high school young people to 
learn what it took many thousands of 
years for the race to learn. (Trait VIII, 
B. Reaction to Injustice) 


3. Learning to accept undue praise or 
too great success without loss of balance. 
It is not infrequently more difficult to 
adjust to too great success than the re- 
verse. (Same) 


4. A growing maturity in anger con- 
trol in reacting to injustice. Anger con- 
trol needs to be taught as a sense of 
achievement; thus giving the youth a 
positive approach to the problem of in- 
justice to replace the instinctive one of 
anger. (Same) 
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5. Magnanimity in racial prejudices, 
based on an understanding of racial 
shortcomings. An unrealistically pious 
approach to racial problems does as 
much harm as good. Every race has its 
bad qualities as well as its good, and it 
receives its fair treatment as well as its 
unfair. Young people should approach 
this problem in an objectively accurate 
as well as a stimulatingly inspiring man- 
ner. (Same) 

6. Willingness to play the obscure po- 
sitions in team games for the good of the 
team. It is good character education, 
especially for the youth of outstanding 
endowment, to learn to take obscure roles 
supporting others who will be in the 
limelight. (Trait VIII, C. Vicarious Sac- 
rifice) 

7. Willingness to sacrifice one’s own 
interests for the good of the family. 
Family life still remains the foundation- 
stone for strong character. This attitude 
is the secret of welding a family into a 
solid unit. (Same) 

8. An understanding of the true mean- 
ing of the Cross. The principle of vi- 
carious sacrifice has such depth of mean- 
ing that even here the youth will not 
grasp its full significance. The fact re- 
mains that it provides for our young peo- 
ple the greatest source of strength among 
the world’s philosophies. (Same) 

9. An increased confidence in public 
speaking through frequent experience in 
it. (Trait VIII, D. Courageous Leader- 
ship) 

10. Leadership experience in minor 
offices. It is still too early, for the most 
part, to expect these young people to 
hold the leading offices in the social or- 
ganizations to which they belong. They 
ought all, however, to have some experi- 
ence in meeting the responsibilities of 
the minor offices. (Same) 


11. A rational evaluation of the signi- 
ficance of applause and popularity. 
(Same) 


12. The courage and emotional sta- 
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bility to keep one’s head in the midst of 
mob hysteria. The power of mob sug- 
gestion has caused a great many tragedies 
in the history of the human race. If we 
could teach our youth to keep their heads 
under this enormously powerful social 
and emotional temptation, we should 
have given them a very powerful source 
of strength in their characters. (Same) 


The Senior Il Department 
Grades XI and XIl 

General Attitude to be Developed: A 
WHOLESOME CONCEPT OF EVIL 
AND THE PRINCIPLE OF VICARI- 
OUS SACRIFICE. A VISION OF 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY TO 
MANKIND THAT INSPIRES THE 
DRIVE TO ACHIEVE EFFECTIVE 
LEADERSHIP SKILLS AND THE 
DETERMINATION TO SERVE 
MEN, REGARDLESS OF THE 
COST IN PERSONAL SACRIFICE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Developing the courage to accept 
the challenge of the job even if it does 
not guarantee financial and social securi- 
ty. This is not meant to be impractical 
idealism. It is nothing more nor less 
than good sense in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. It is necessary, however, that such 
an attitude be rational as well as idealistic 
in the minds of the youth. (Trait VIII, 
A. Courage) 


2. The courage of one’s convictions. 
The youth needs to be told how he is to 
go about doing this, and at the same time 
make an effective social adjustment. We 
must not only convince him that he ought 
to have the courage of his convictions, 
but teach him the social skills by which 
he can carry out this belief. (Same) 


3. A wholesome reaction toward the 
presence or absence of favorable public 
opinion and money rewards. (Trait 
VIII, B. Reaction to Injustice) 


4. Willingness to endure personal in- 
justices which arise from the imperfec- 
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tions of our important social institutions, 
as, for example, the law. It is very diffi- 
cult sometimes to realize that these great 
social institutions are indispensable to 
us even when occasionally they react un- 
justly on us. (Same) 


5. Learning the full significance of 
loving one’s enemies and the meaning of 
vicarious sacrifice. Given its full signifi- 
cance, the Christian doctrine of vicarious 
sacrifice can be at the very center of the 
strongest possible personality. (Trait 
VIII, C. Vicarious Sacrifice) 


6. The determination to serve men 
whether they want to be served or not. 
This type of social vision is a far more 
wholesome one than the futile search for 
prestige and popularity. (Same) 


7. Public speaking skill through expert 
coaching. (Trait VIII, D. Courageous 
Leadership) 


8. Skill in leadership through expert 
coaching. Relatively few of our young 
people even know how to conduct a good 
public meeting. This is the minimum of 
leadership skill. (Same) 


9. Leadership vision in a Christian de- 
mocracy in proportion to one’s abilities. 
Every young person ought to finish high 
school with a vocational vision and with 
a vision of his share in the development 
of our Christian democracy. (Same) 


GENERAL Aims OF 
THE CURRICULAR UNIT FOR VISION 
Trait I, Vision, including Factors A. A 
Wholesome Curiosity, B. Creative 
Imagination, C. Growth in Inspira- 
tion, and D. Vocational Vision 


Particular Aims of 
The Nursery Department 
Ages 2 and 3 
General Attitude to be Developed: 


THE GROWTH OF AN ENTHUSI- 
ASM FOR MANY KINDS OF PLAY 
INTERESTS BY MEANS OF AN 
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ACTIVE AND INCREASINGLY 
REALISTIC IMAGINATION. 
Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. An increasing curiosity concerning 
the objects around him. The natural 
curiosity of the child is best guided and 
developed by an enrichment of his en- 
vironment. These should allow for in- 
dividual differences and should predis- 
pose him both to group contacts and to 
constructive activity. (Trait I, A. A 
Wholesome Curiosity) 

2. Developing an interest in looking at 
appropriate pictures. This is useful both 
to stimulate his imagination and to give 
him practice in using his eyes. (Same) 

3. Developing imagination by partici- 
pation in simple dramatizations. The 
nursery child is not by nature a very so- 
cial individual. He will not be able to 
comprehend the drama as such. The type 
of dramatizations which is used, there- 
fore, is one in which, when he behaves 
as an individual, a dramatic unity is 
achieved. (Trait I, B. Creative Imagina- 
tion) 

4. An enthusiastic interest in fairy 
tales and nursery rhymes. Many rela- 
tively abstract ideas can be taught the 
child when those ideas are personified in 
terms of a fairy tale character. (Same) 

5. Ability to engage in play with imag- 
inary playmates. The ability of the child 
to entertain himself is a very useful one 
throughout life. He ought to be encour- 
aged, therefore, from time to time, to 
play alone and with a minimum of toys. 
(Same) 

The Kindergarten Department 
Ages 4 and 5 

General Attitude to be Developed: A 
GROWING DESIRE TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT THE WORLD 
ABOUT HIM AND THE PEOPLE 
IN IT. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 
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1. A growing sense of curiosity ex- 
pressed in questions about objects. (Trait 
I, A. A Wholesome Curiosity) 


2. An increasing interest in exploring 
new places and playing with new things. 
It must be kept in mind that these must 
be kept within his perceptual range. 
(Same) 


3. A growing interest in nature: flow- 
ers, animals, and so forth. (Same) 


4. Increasing interest in imaginative 
play with simple objects and a minimum 
of adult help. (Trait I, B. Creative Imag- 
ination) 

5. Developing the ability to distinguish 
between imagination and reality as the 
answer to the imaginative lie. The abil- 
ity to distinguish between imagination 
and reality is a matter of degree even in 
adults. Many kinds of games, stories, 
and other activities are useful to help the 
child distinguish between those things 
which have real existence and those 
which he creates in his imagination. 
(Same) 


6. Gaining inspiration from admira- 
tion of his parents. This rather natural 
tendency is best enhanced by the parents 
showing him how to do things which to 
him seem wonderful. (Trait I, C. Growth 
in Inspiration). 


The Primary Department 
Grades I and Il 


General Attitude to be Developed: A 
GROWING TENDENCY TO MAKE 
IMAGINATION REALISTIC AND 
TO EXPRESS IT IN TERMS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 

1. Asking meaningful questions about 
life and the world. By nature this is a 
questioning age level. The preschool 
child’s questions have, for the most part, 
been about the names of things. Now 
come those questions which parents and 
teachers find so difficult to answer. The 
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child should be permitted to ask such 
questions and should be answered as ac- 
curately as his comprehension permits. 
(Trait I, A. A Wholesome Curiosity) 


2. Making imagination more realistic 
by means of parent and teacher guid- 
ance. The kindergarten characteristic of 
being unable to distinguish between im- 
agination and reality should now give 
way to a more realistic perception of the 
world about him. (Trait I, B. Creative 
Imagination ) 

3. Imaginative dramatization of the 
lives of those with whom he comes into 
contact; as, for example, the milkman, 
the postman, and the grocer. This has 
two purposes: first, to increase the 
breadth of the child’s experience, and, 
second, to stimulate in him the desirabil- 
ity of purpose. (Same) 

4. The use of imaginary personifica- 
tions to teach simple moral principles. 
The primary child is still incapable of 
grasping any but the simplest abstract 
ideas. However, many moral principles 
can be taught him by personifying them. 
(Same) 


5. Growth in inspiration by admiration 
of his teachers. Hero-worship has not 
yet come to its full bloom, but the pri- 
mary child is likely to think that his 
teacher is somewhat superhuman. There 
are many ways by which teachers can 
inspire the child to greater effort because 
of this admiration. (Trait I, C. Growth 
in Inspiration) 


The Secondary Department 
Grades Ill and IV 


General Attitude to be Developed: 


DEVELOPING T H E CONCEPT 
FOR VISION FOR HIGH 
ACHIEVEMENT HOWEVER MOD- 
EST ONE’S ENDOWMENTS AND 
HOWEVER HUMBLE ONE’S RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES IN LIFE. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 
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1. An enthusiastic interest in the pos- 
sibilities of the various aptitudes, as ex- 
hibited in individual differences. The 
tendency has been to try to inspire chil- 
dren to greatness by emphasis upon 
things which can be done with high en- 
dowments and not things which can be 
done with modest endowments. It is not 
to be expected that this will be a final 
vocational guidance, but if the child 
comes to realize that everyone can be 
successful in life even if he does have 
some inferiorities, the possibilities of his 
developing high vision, will be greatly 
enhanced. (Trait I, A. A Wholesome 
Curiosity) 


2. Making the imagination more real- 
istic by means of constructive projects. 
This method of making imagination real- 
istic is one which can go on even to the 
adult level. Its purpose is to stimulate 
the child by projects which make use of 
his imagination in a constructive fashion. 
(Trait I, B. Creative Imagination) 


3. Developing imagination and facility 
with words by means of writing poetry. 
In the natural development of the child, 
the use of new words now begins to ap- 
proach its maturity. Apparently, also, 
such forms of mental behavior as rhythm 
and rhyme become meaningful to the 
child. Every child, therefore, ought to 
have some stimulation to write childhood 
poetry. (Same) 


4. Gaining inspiration from the lives 
of those who have succeeded in spite of 
handicaps. This is the best age in which 
to bring in hero stories of men who have 
succeeded in spite of handicaps. (Trait 
I, C. Growth in Inspiration) 


5. The development of ambition by 
means of challenge to overcome handi- 
caps toward achievement. This must not 
be unrealistic and is usually best achieved 
by an appeal to his strengths, which are 
to be utilized in spite of his weaknesses. 
(Trait I, D. Vocational Vision) 


The Junior Department 
Grades V and VI 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING THE FAITH THAT 
EVERYONE CAN DO IMPORTANT 
THINGS IN THE WORLD AND 
THAT EACH PERSON IS CHAL- 
LENGED TO DO SOME GREAT 
WORK. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. A greatly broadened interest in ex- 
ploration into books, activities, social 
groups, and new places. As reading 
comes to reach a level of maturity in 
which, for most children, it is now a 
thoroughly automatic and pleasant ex- 
perience, there can come a greatly broad- 
ened interest into, not only books, but 
also activities, groups, and places in 
which ability to read is a prerequisite. 
(Trait I, A. A Wholesome Curiosity) 

2. Growth of imagination by means of 
supervised dramatic play. Impromptu 
dramatic experiences have been utilized 
from the kindergarten on up, but this is 
the first age level at which any real suc- 
cess can be had in formal dramatic pres- 
entations. This is very good experience 
for children because it brings public 
speaking experience to many boys and 
girls who would never think of doing it 
otherwise. (Trait I, B. Creative Imag- 
ination) 

3. Gaining the concept that everyone 
can do important things in the world. 
This is the key trait-habit for this par- 
ticular curricular unit. Due to the child’s 
growing ambition and to his sense of in- 
feriority, which becomes prominent dur- 
ing the preceding age level, it is vitally 
important to give him the feeling that he 
can do something important in the world, 
and that if he is to do so, he must start 
immediately. (Trait I, C. Growth in In- 
spiration ) 

4. Inspiration to achievement by means 
of the hero-worship of people he knows. 
(Same) 
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5. Increasing growth of purposive 
vision by means of appropriate broaden- 
ing of experience. By this is meant that 
the number of vocational fields into 
which the child can get some insight 
should now be very much broadened. He 
can understand the meaning of certain 
types of business and professional fields, 
which in the primary and even the sec- 
ondary, he could not possibly have com- 
prehended. (Trait I, D. Vocational Vi- 
sion ) 


The Junior High Department 
Grades VII and VIil 
General Attitude to be Developed: 


DEVELOPING T H E CONCEPT 
THAT ALL VOCATIONS ARE AD- 
VENTUROUS AND OF GREAT IM- 
PORTANCE IN THE WORLD. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. A curiosity for the things men do 
in all vocations. This is the first age 
level at which they are capable of com- 
prehending most of the different kinds of 
work men do. (Trait I, A. A Wholesome 
Curiosity) 


2. Development of imagination by 
means of greatly increased use of dra- 
matics. A great deal of care needs to be 
taken to choose dramatics which com- 
mand the respect of the junior high age 
level. (Trait I, B. Creative Imagination) 


3. Developing an interest in creative 
writing. This does not mean that the 
junior high age level is capable of writing 
advanced essays, but it does mean that 
they ought to be stimulated to write some 
things of a creative nature. (Same) 


4. Inspiration for achievement from 
well chosen biographies. This is the next 
step in the development of hero-worship. 
The junior high youth can now get in- 
spiration from people he reads about. 
(Trait I, C. Growth in Inspiration) 


5. The development of challenge 
through inspiration of adventure in true 
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biography. If this adventure is related 
to the type of vocations into which he 
will have to go, it is especially suited for 
this purpose. (Same) 

6. A recognition of and an enthusiasm 
for the adventurous in all vocations. The 
junior high group ought to take a sight- 
seeing tour through the vocations. They 
ought by means of this tour to come to 
want to go into all of them. (Trait I, D. 
Vocational Vision) 


The Senior | Department 
Grades IX and X 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
DEVELOPING T H E CONCEPT 
THAT CIVILIZATION CONSISTS 
OF A GREAT SOCIAL ORDER AND 
THAT ANY VOCATION IS TO BE 
EVALUATED ACCORDING TO ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THAT SO- 
CIAL ORDER. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Developing a curiosity for under- 
standing the social problems of his day. 
(Trait I, A. A Wholesome Curiosity) 


2. The growth of social imagination by 
means of projects designed to explore 
the possibilities of civic and social re- 
forms. These must not be trite, nor un- 
realistic. At the same time, they must 
not serve to disillusion the youth from his 
social idealism. (Trait I, B. Creative 
Imagination) 

3. Gaining inspiration to high achieve- 
ment from the example of youth leaders. 
This is the age level at which athletic 
coaches, scout leaders, and popular teach- 
ers have their greatst opportunity. (Trait 
I, C. Growth in Inspiration) 


4. Concept of the will of God in a 
man’s life work. This is the central trait- 
habit for this curricular unit. If the will 
of God is to be defined in terms of na- 
tural aptitude, social opportunity, and 
genuine challenge, this trait-habit can 
come to be a very powerful one. (Trait 
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I, D. Vocational Vision) 


5. Recognitiun of the social challenge 
in all vocations. (Same) 


The Senior I] Department 
Grades XI and Xil 

General Attitude to be Developed: 
MAKING A DEFINITE LIFE PLAN, 
INCLUDING NOT ONLY A VOCA- 
TION BUT A VISION FOR MAK- 
ING THAT VOCATION CONTRIB- 
UTE TO A BETTER SOCIAL OR- 
DER, AND A CONCEPT OF OTH- 
ER CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE 
MADE IN THE FULFILMENT OF 
ONE’S SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS. 


Specific Attitudes Leading to the 
General Attitude 


1. Daydreaming made a stimulus to 
action instead of a retreat from reality. 
Daydreaming for the youth with strong 
imagination is one of his greatest sources 
of danger. It is wholesome, however, so 
long as it is a stimulus to action. (Trait 
I, B. Creative Imagination) 

2. Using imagination in the form of 
stimulating daydreams to develop high 
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vision for the future. Youth organiza- 
tions ought to be constantly holding be- 
fore them visions of greater communities 
and social institutions. (Same) 

3. Inspiration to high achievement 
from the lives of those who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. It is intended here to distinguish 
between those great people of the past 
who have simply been spectacular ad- 
venturers and those whose contributions 
have come down to us as a genuine ad- 
vance in civilization. (Trait I, C. Growth 
in Inspiration) 

4. Vocational vision. Every young 
person graduating from high school 
should not only have chosen a vocation 
but should have acquired a high vision 
of its importance. Enthusiasm for one’s 
work is just as important as the work it- 
self. (Trait I, D. Vocational Vision) 

5. A wholesome attitude of always 
looking forward to greater achievements. 
This is the essence of the beatitude 
which begins, “Happy are the poor in 
spirit”. One should be enthusiastic about 
his job and proud of his achievements, 
but never contented with them. (Same) 


RELIGION AT GREENVILLE COLLEGE 
An Appraisal 


Puitip M. SmitH* 


HE STATUS of religion in the col- 
leges continues to engage the atten- 
tion of churchmen and educators. One 
reason for this is that we instinctively 
look to institutions of higher learning for 
much of the basic training of those who 
are to be religious leaders of the future. 
Particularly is this true of the church 
related college whose primary interest 





* Now Assistant Professor of Sociology, 


Whitman College. 


historically was in preparing young men 
for the ministry. Although there has 
been a radical shift of emphasis in re- 
cent decades, there is no doubt that re- 
ligious education still assumes a position 
of importance in the life of such institu- 
tions. But the aim is to develop inte- 
grated Christian personalities rather than 
to produce professional church workers. 
The latter task is usually committed to 
schools offering specialized instruction in 
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theology, much of it at the graduate level. 

Among the smaller denominations 
which do not maintain theological semin- 
aries, the religious program of the col- 
lege is of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. Not only are prospective minis- 
ters and missionaries afforded an op- 
portunity to acquire the essentials of a 
theological education in connection there- 
with, but indoctrination of the student 
body in general along desired sectarian 
lines is achieved by a variety of methods 
and devices. The religious atmosphere 
of the campus is designed to cultivate 
an intense loyalty to a denomination that 
will find expression in the form of church 
leadership, both clerical and lay, as rap- 
idly as students are prepared to accept 
responsibility. In this way the school 
makes an indispensable contribution to 
the ecclesiastical constituency that sup- 
ports it. 


Greenville College, at Greenville, II- 
linois, is a pretty good example of 
what might be called the sectarian type 
of institution. During the half century 
of her existence, Greenville has clung 
tenaciously to the doctrinal position of 
the Free Methodist Church, its spon- 
soring body. 

The stressing of “holiness”, or sancti- 
fication, induces conformity to rigid 
standards of personal conduct that apply 
even to what many persons may regard 
as matters of a trivial nature. Owing in 
part, no doubt, to its strict requirements, 
the denomination does not appear to at- 
tract adherents from other churches to 
any great extent. Characterized largely 
by inbreeding, the Free Methodist con- 
stituency tends to develop a solidarity 
which is probably strengthened by the 
consciousness of some antagonism on 
the part of the out-group. 


In accordance with traditional policies, 





1, The writer, a Presbyterian clergyman, had 
an opportunity to study the Greenville situ- 
ation as a participant observer while Profes- 
sor of Sociology there. 
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Greenville disapproves of such amuse- 
ments as dancing and card playing, pro- 
hibits secret societies, and carefully 
supervises the off-campus conduct of 
both men and women students. By sub- 
stituting participation in constructive ac- 
tivities of a “spiritual” nature for those 
of a “worldly” type, the school author- 
ities believe they have found a solution to 
problems arising from the misuse of 
leisure time. Regular attendance at chap- 
el, prayer meetings, and the college 
church is expected of all, although cer- 
tain exceptions are made for non-Free 
Methodists arranging to worship else- 
where in the community. 


Each freshman is required to take one 
course in Bible. Upper classmen are 
urged to choose suitable electives in the 
field of Biblical literature, with faculty 
advisers customarily encouraging stud- 
ents to sign up for more than the sug- 
gested minimum. Designed to balance 
the religious program, affiliation with or- 
ganizations on the campus devoted to 
Christian service presents opportunities 
for gaining invaluable experience in ap- 
plying Biblical teachings to life situ- 
ations. 


EMPHASIS Upon EVANGELISM 


“Old-fashioned” revivalism plays a 
prominent role in the life of the school. 
Outstanding preachers of the denomina- 
tion visit the campus for a series of 
meetings at least twice annually. On 
such occasions, members of the faculty, 
the pastor of the college church, and stud- 
ent leaders take the initiative in doing 
personal work. Not only do they inter- 
view those making no profession of faith, 
but they likewise offer counsel to any per- 
sons manifesting dissatisfaction with 
their spiritual condition in general. 


One cannot observe an evangelistic 
campaign at Greenville without being 
impressed by the apparent earnestness 
and sincerity of the participants. Ordi- 
narily, the preacher delivers a discourse 
of the doctrinal type, appealing to reason 
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and accentuating volitional factors while 
holding his own emotions well in check. 
But when he extends the “invitation”, 
feelings are deeply stirred, and tears may 
flow freely. Students “pray through” 
at the altar rail and some testify publicly 
that the blessings of sanctification as an 
“instantaneous” work of divine grace 
have become a reality in their lives. Not 
infrequently does a new convert give a 
halting testimony which may be punctu- 
ated by the sobbing of those who have 
been carrying a burden upon their hearts 
for him and praying that he might have 
courage to relate his experience in pub- 
lic for the first time. Gaining confidence 
as success attends his efforts, such an in- 
dividual may reveal considerable ability 
in exhortation. 


PRAYER LIFE 

Periodic meetings of small prayer 
groups enable students to develop a facil- 
ity of expression in this phase of their 
devotional life that is achieved only 
through practice. The writer is of the 
opinion that no people, on the average, 
are more gifted in public prayer than 
Free Methodists, despite a tendency of 
some to be unduly repetitious. Prayer 
and testimony meetings at Greenville 
seem to have a cumulative effect in 
breaking down social barriers, while the 
singing of familiar hymns which are 
often started spontaneously by persons 
in the audience tends to create a psychic 
unity persisting for the duration of the 
service at least. 

Routine problems of the campus in- 
variably furnish the occasion for a season 
of prayer at faculty meetings. Questions 
involving infractions of the rules may 
not be settled finally without giving the 
offender an opportunity to pray over the 
matter, confess his guilt, and experience 
a change of heart. Collective breaches 
of discipline may call for a period of 
meditation and supplication on the part 
of the entire student body, thus centering 
attention upon the gravity of the offense 
and inducing future compliance with 
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school regulations on a voluntary basis. 
In almost every conceivable situation that 
may arise, prayer is expected to have a 
place. 
CuRIsTIAN CoNDUCT 
Since Greenville is a “holiness” col- 
lege, there is reason to believe that the 


‘consciousness that one is aspiring to a 


righteous life is efficacious in promoting 
“plain living and high thinking.” Friend- 
ly contacts and associations seem more 
meaningful, moreover, by reason of this 
spiritual dynamic behind them. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
there is little of the “holier-than-thou” 
attitude visible to the casual observer on 
the campus. It is true that a few students 
occasionally appear shocked at some 
frank expression of opinion in the class- 
room. But, by and large, the evidences 
of a willingness to “give and take” in ex- 
changing ideas in a spirit of good 
humor are so pronounced as to suggest 
a prevailing atmosphere of Christian tol- 
erance. The fairly broad distribution of 
personality traits observed testifies also 
that the students are normal young men 
and women. 

The writer is convinced, moreover, 
that the spiritual level of the school is 
distinctly above the average for institu- 
tions of its class.2 This may be due to 
the circumstance that Greenville students 
are a select group, a large proportion be- 
ing drawn from the homes of profes- 
sional religious workers. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether a favorable home environ- 
ment alone could account for the evi- 
dences of character development which 
are so outstanding. Judging from the 
testimony of numerous alumni, much of 
the spiritual growth experienced while 
in residence at Greenville is to be attrib- 
uted to the influence of members of the 
faculty and fellow students. 

Public opinion is one of the chief agen- 
cies of social control. Even the more 


2. It is admitted that a criterion of “Spiritual- 
ity” Satisfactory to everyone would be impos- 
sible to formulate. 
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“worldly” type of individual is reluctant 
to defy convention when it means he will 
lose caste in the eyes of his classmates. 
Unselfish acts merit the approval of the 
group. Selfishness, when detected, re- 
ceives condemnation. On most occasions 
when students voice criticism of those be- 
lieved guilty of unseemly behavior it is 
done in a tactful and kindly way. 

A high standard of conduct is taken 
as a matter of course because it is a 
Greenville tradition. That there are 
sometimes departures from the norm as 
determined by the rules of the college 
signifies only that the youth are human. 
A small proportion consider the restric- 
tions on amusements obnoxious. But 
by and large, the kind of person who is 
attracted to Greenville believes in the col- 
lege program at the outset. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL AND 
OBJECTIVES 

It is required of instructors that they 
be of Christian character, exemplary 
conduct, and sound scholarship. Since 
about four-fifths of the members of the 
teaching staff in an average year are 
Free Methodists, it may be presumed that 
this communion ordinarily produces the 
type of instructor who meets the require- 
ments most satisfactorily. Although sal- 
aries are modest, teaching at Greenville 
enhances one’s prestige within the de- 
nomination because it is regarded as an 
institution of national importance in its 
field. In all fairness, however, it should 
be stated that staff members seem moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to have a part 
in the education of youth along Chris- 
tian lines, irrespective of personal con- 
siderations. 

One can readily understand why the 
objectives of the religious program are 
more intensely denominational than those 
of similar schools affiliated with the 
larger church bodies. This situation ex- 
ists because Free Methodism cannot well 
depend upon outside sources to supply 
the kind of leadership it requires. As a 
consequence, Greenville feels morally ob- 
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ligated to compensate its clientele in some 
measure for financial support by train- 
ing youth for positions of responsibility 
in the church. 

Such a policy does not necessarily im- 
ply that an instructor labors under bur- 
densome restraints upon his academic 
freedom. As a matter of fact, college 
officials do not insist that teachers must 
subscribe to a stereotyped viewpoint con- 
cerning either educational aims or meth- 
odology. There are differences of opin- 
ion regarding such matters at Greenville 
as elsewhere. So long as the convictions 
he expresses are not in conflict with the 
essential doctrines of Free Methodism, 
an instructor is permitted wide latitude 
in dealing with his subject. 

Nor is it at all surprising that faculty 
members seem more sympathetic toward 
the views of other denominations than 
do some Free Methodists restricted by 
the limitations of a parochial viewpoint. 
Doubtless, this may be ascribed in part 
to ecumenical influences encountered 
while in attendance at graduate schools 
of leading universities and to liberalizing 
contacts in educational and professional 
circles. 

FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM OPEN 
TO CRITICISM 


The traditional revivalistic emphasis may 
leave much to be desired. 

With respect to revivalism, there is a 
serious question whether or not an equal 
expenditure of effort in other channels 
would result in a more effective “carry- 
over” of religion into everday life. Per- 
haps too much attention is devoted to 
emotional states and not enough to in- 
telligent self-examination with a view 
to transferring one’s allegiance to causes 
deemed eminently worthwhile. 

The youth who yields to the fervent 
entreaties of his classmates and “takes his 
stand” for the Lord may be trying to 
please his friends, either consciously or 
unconsciously, not realizing the full im- 
plications of his decision. That he may 
subsequently have difficulty in living up 
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to extravagant promises made under 
pressure is certainly conceivable. On the 
other hand, a conversion experience 
which is a gradual outgrowth of a series 
of quiet conferences with his faculty ad- 
viser would be less spectacular but per- 
haps much more meaningful. 

During the typical revival campaign, 
there is a tendency for certain students 
to become overzealous in personal work, 
thus antagonizing some who react neg- 
atively to emotional appeals. Timid per- 
sons are visibly embarrassed, moreover, 
by reason of the attention centered upon 
them, while the excitement of the meet- 
ings could be detrimental to those of a 
nervous temperament. 

A convert of a self-conscious nature 
when urged to give a public testimony 
sometimes makes a poor impression upon 
those listeners who are inclined to in- 
terpret piety in terms of ability to dram- 
atize experiences of a highly personal 
character. Yet one cannot help noticing 
how stereotyped in form testimonies tend 
to become when periodically repeated and 
how commonplace is their phraseology.’ 
The fact remains that there are some per- 
sons who are so constituted temperament- 
ally that they cannot express publicly the 
sentiments lying closest to their hearts. 
Nor does it seem wise to urge them to 
do so. 

Not infrequently do older converts 
expect too much of the neophyte in the 
way of faultless living, so that an un- 
fortunate youth severely censured be- 
cause he has fallen by the wayside may 
feel embittered at what he considers un- 
just treatment. One can readily sympa- 
thize with him when it is realized that his 
predicament may be due to an offense no 
more serious than that of attending a 
motion picture theater.* 

It would seem, therefore, that some of 
the procedures are not conducive to the 
exercise of independent judgment, sober 





3. The sincerity of those who would prohibit 
youth from patronizing commercial amuse- 
ments is not questioned, 
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reflection, and the ability to carry on in 
the face of criticism, despite objectives 
that are commendable. While emotion 
has a definite place in religion, it is rea- 
sonable to insist that its overt manifesta- 
tions be kept under control. Certainly, 
it is a grave error to assume that because 
one is moved to tears and feels impelled 
to acknowledge his shortcomings publicly 
he has thereby experienced a change of 
heart. Unless a corresponding transfor- 
mation be observed in the individual’s 
daily mode of life, it would seem also 
that protestations of sanctification could 
be meaningless. 

There appears to be inadequate under- 
standing of the social implications of the 
Gospel. 


However commendable their exempli- 
fication of personal piety, students at 
Greenville have difficulty in applying 
Christian principles to social situations. 
The writer detected a strong prejudice 
against the so-called “social gospel” in 
the classroom. There was a fairly wide- 
spread belief that anyone advocating po- 
litical action to bring about an increased 
measure of social justice for the under- 
privileged was in some mysterious way 
opposing the teachings of the Bible.* 


The source of this misconception is 
found in the assumption that all evil in 
the world can be explained in terms of 
individual sin. Obviously this is an over- 
simplification of the facts, ignoring as it 
does the function of social institutions 
in regulating human behavior. Within 
the framework of varying institutional 
forms, men of “good”, “bad”, and “in- 





4. It is interesting, on the contrary, to note 
that certain leaders of Free Methodism have 
been especially active in the cause of national 
prohibition. For example, Dr. Claude Watson, 
of California, was a recent candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Prohibition ticket, and Dr. E. A. 
Holtwick, of Greenville College, is a perennial 
aspirant to the Senate. How the church rec- 
onciles such political activity with its tradi- 
tional views on some points is not easy for 
outsiders to understand. Apparently this is 
one phase of “social reform” that is viewed 
within the denomination with approval. 
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different” character are compelled to in- 
termingle. To insist that social prob- 
lems can be solved by extirpating sin 
piecemeal, solely on an individual basis, 
is likewise to proceed on the fallacious 
assumption that the whole socially is the 
same as the sum of its parts. Nor is a 
“bad” man incapable of acting in a way 
that may be socially beneficial; while 
“good” men may support institutions that 
are injurious to the welfare of society as 
a whole. 

Yet allowances must be made for hon- 
est differences of opinion concerning 
such matters. The early indoctrination 
of Free Methodist youth in the view that 
social reform movements are destined to 
fail unless sin be completely eradicated 
may account for much of the indiffer- 
ence that seems so prevalent in this con- 
nection. 

Another factor of importance as re- 
lated to the foregoing is the belief on the 
part of some that one cannot be “funda- 
mentalist” in theology and yet desirous 
of promulgating an aggressive program 
for Christianizing the social order. It is 
surprising how many persons accept this 
proposition at its face value without 
taking the trouble to examine the evi- 
dence. So closely have social phi- 
losophies of a progressive nature been 
identified with a “liberal” theology in the 
past that many “conservative” Christians 
have developed a feeling of antipathy 
toward those of their brethren embracing 
socio-religious theories advanced by 
“liberals.’”® 


The injustice of this position is at 
once apparent. It fails to recognize true 
merit for what it may be worth. Ifa so- 
cial program advocated by liberals has a 
peculiar fascination for youth, once it 
be understood, would it not seem wise for 





5. The terms conservative and liberal are used 
advisedly. Although the writer deplores their 
use as labels, he believes there is sufficient 
—— to make their meaning reasonably 
clear, 
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conservatives in general to appropriate 
its best features, not as the “social gos- 
pel”, perhaps, but as the social applica- 
tion of an “individual” gospel? In any 
event, what should be accepted without 
controversy is the principle that the 
Gospel does furnish the spiritual dynam- 
ic for regenerating all of life as well as 
all lives. 


In view of the evidence, one may well 
conclude that the religious emphasis 
at Greenville tends to be one-sided. The 
conservative ecclesiastical background, 
practical considerations of educational 
policy, and possible misunderstanding of 
the true nature of the issues involved 
have produced an attitude of suspicion 
toward those social applications of 
Christianity which may prove of pro- 
found significance in post-war years. 


ATTEMPTED ADJUSTMENT TO 
CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Despite her original intention to pre- 
serve the old traditions, Greenville has 
been undergoing a quiet but impressive 
transformation in recent years. A clue 
to the change is seen in the fact that 
while one-third of all graduates have 
entered full-time Christian service, an 
even larger proportion have gone into 
the teaching profession. The desire to 
qualify as a first-class teacher training 
institution, therefore, has _ stimulated 
modification of aims and procedures to 
some extent.’ 


The old values, it was conceded, were 
priceless. But they were not of them- 
selves sufficient to meet current de- 
mands for more effective orientation of 





6. Dr. Alvin Ahern, Dean of Greenville, sug- 
gests that, while this objection does have 
weight, the total program of the college is now 
designed to overcome any deficiencies arising 
from the student’s lack of understanding of 
his social environment. 


7. In harmony with this trend, Dr. H. H. 
Horne of New York University, prominent 
educator, was invited as the 1944 Commence- 
ment speaker. 
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the student to his social environment 
and for the acquisition of specialized 
techniques of a scientific nature.® 


To continue to attract students wish- 
ing to do graduate work at leading uni- 
versities, the advantages of institutional 
accreditation were likewise appreciated. 
As a result, scholastic standards were 
stressed ; the place of religion in the cur- 
riculum became correspondingly less 
prominent. 


In an academic world where the secu- 
larization of education had proceded at a 
steady pace, and where religion had 
been subordinated to science, Greenville 
could hardly remain isolated. She had 
been put in an uncomfortable position 
where she was forced to compete with 
state-supported institutions for students 
who once composed her exclusive clien- 
tele. 


Although a thorough religious pro- 
gram was greatly to be desired from the 
standpoint of the church, academic 
standing was now the decisive index of 
a school’s practical value to its constitu- 
ents. Furthermore, such standing car- 
ried weight in educational circles, im- 
parted a measure of social prestige, and 
was a necessity if Greenville graduates 
were not to be handicapped in competing 
with alumni of other schools. Conse- 
quently, the actual present emphasis 
seems more upon academic achievement 
than upon religious education, despite a 
commendable effort to combine the best 
features of both. 


There are other evidences of change 
which largely reflect adjustment trends 





8. The “General Objectives” enumerated in the 
current catalogue (page 15) constitute an ad- 
mirable statement in harmony with the finest 
educational practice. To what extent these 
aims can be achieved without liberalizing in- 
stitutional policies is a matter of conjecture. 
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within Free Methodism itself. At the 
quadrennial General Conference held in 
Greenville, Illinois, in June, 1943, it was 
decided to authorize the introduction of 
musical instruments, such as the piano 
and organ, into the churches, something 
that had never been permitted for re- 
ligious reasons. A new athletic policy 
for Free Methodist colleges was inaugur- 
ated, morover, whereby they might en- 
gage in competition with outside schools, 
de-emphasizing the time-honored intra- 
mural program. Both of these innovations 
were viewed by some churchmen as 
radical departures from traditional 
standards and were thought to set a 
“dangerous” precedent. 

It seems reasonable to believe that such 
changes signify that Free Methodism is 
making certain concessions to her youth 
by responding to requests for the elimi- 
nation of customs having questionable 
spiritual value. So far as Greenville is 
concerned, there is a distinct possibility 
that her puritanical standards in relation 
to dress and amusements may have to be 
modified in post-war years. Whether 
this would be interpreted as a sign of 
weakness or of a desire to face the facts 
depends, of course, upon one’s point of 
view. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember 
that a church college such as Greenville 
is primarily responsible to the constitu- 
ency that supports it. When many non- 
sectarian schools may be closing their 
doors, she will probably continue to serve 
her clientele because of meeting a defi- 
nite need. If an appeal is to be made to 
students of varied religious backgrounds, 
however, it would seem that certain mod- 
ifications of policy are called for in the 
future. But so long as Free Methodists 
themselves insist upon a specific type 
of program, the chances of any drastic 
changes being adopted appear remote. 
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Assembled by 
Mary LetcH PALMER* 


HE FOLLOWING abstracts of re- 

search on the doctoral level were 
brought together with the cooperation 
of the professors in charge of the re- 
search and the student investigators, in 
the several graduate schools. 

The dissertations included are in the 
field of religious education and closely 
related interests. However, this collec- 
tion cannot be regarded as covering all 
doctoral theses in religious education for 
the year 1943-44. There are occasional 
studies in other fields or in state-sup- 
ported institutions which are of real 
significance for religious education. 

This is the sixth in a series of annual 
collections of abstracts of this kind. Re- 
prints may be secured at 25 cents each 
(cash with order) from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

In nearly all cases, the entire thesis 
may be obtained on library two-week 
loan. The precedure is to ask the local 
public or institutional librarian to bor- 
row it. 


RUFUS D. BOWMAN. 4An Historical 
and Interpretative Study of the Church 
of the Brethren and War. North- 
western University, Ph. D., 1944. 450 
pages. The greater part of the dis- 





*Dr. Palmer is Editor of Program Resources 
and Associate Director of Visual Education 
of the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation. 


sertation was published by Brethren 


Publishing House, Elgin, _ Illinois, 
1944, 350 pages, $2.50. 
Sponsoring Committee: Frank M. 


McKibben, chairman, J. Monroe Hughes, 
F. C. Rosecrance, Paul A Schilpp, 
Clifford E. Erickson, Charles S. Braden. 

Problem and Limits: A_ study 
within the general area of church and 
state relationships, confined to the 
Church of the Brethren and the war 
problem. Pertinent elements of the 
problem are these: 

1. What is the historic position of the 
Church of the Brethren on war and 
what possible factors contributed toward 
this position ? 

2. What changes have taken place in 
the position of the Church of the Breth- 
ren toward war and what are the pos- 
sible reasons for these changes? 

3. How has the state dealt with the 
Brethren as a minority group? 

4. What is the position of the Church 
of the Brethren toward war in World 
War II? 

5. Under the present method of co- 
operation with the state are the Brethren 
maintaining or losing their historic 
peace position? 

Procedure: The author studied the 
literature bearing on the Brethren and 
war in the historical libraries of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, the Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Northwestern University, 
Juniata College, Germantown, Penna., 
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the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the 
Congressional Library. In addition, in- 
terviews, questionnaires, and personal 
letters were used as instruments of in- 
vestigation. 


Findings and Conclusions: 


1. The Brethren are a religious minor- 
ity group, German in origin, whose 
founders took the position that war was 
contrary to the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus. The chief factors which made the 
early Brethren a peace people were the 
taking of the New Testament as their 
rule of life, the sufferings resulting from 
years of warfare in Europe which made 
them hate war, the persecutions suffered 
at the hands of church and state in 
Germany, the influence of the Pietists, 
and early contacts with the Mennonites 
and Quakers. The most consistent thing 
regarding the Brethren’s opposition to 
war throughout the history of the 
church has been that war is contrary to 
the teachings of the New Testament and 
the spirit of Christ. The most incon- 
sistent thing has been the almost com- 
plete failure of church members to 
apply the peace position to financial, 
economic, and industrial problems. 


2. After the Civil War period the 
Brethren gradually moved from their 
dualistic concept that they, belonging to 
the Kingdom of God, could not fight, 
but that the state belonging to the world 
might have to use the sword, to the 
application of the ethics of Jesus to all 
of society. The Annual Conference of 
1932 declared that all war is sin both 
for the church and the state. 


3. The early history of the Brethren 
in dealing with the state is one of perse- 
cutions. Every gain in behalf of a 
more liberal law for conscientious ob- 
jectors has come through repeated ef- 
forts of the Historic Peace Churches 
bringing their claims to bear upon the 
government. Nowhere in the history of 
the Church of the Brethren has the 
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government taken the initiative to pro- 
vide adequate protection of conscience. 


4. During World War II there has 
been no change in the official peace 
position of the church, and there is a 
strong minority group of peace leaders 
within the denomination, but this study 
shows that war propaganda has had its 
effect and that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Church of the Brethren have 
slipped away from the church’s central 
peace convictions. Whether the peace- 
minded minority will be able to re-edu- 
cate the majority will depend upon the 
degree of disillusionment which the 
people experience regarding war, the 
ability of the church leaders to carry out 
a vital peace educational program, and 
the opportunity of the church to give its 
peace testimony through a program of 
world service. 


5. Before World War II a strong 
peace educational program was lacking 
in the Church of the Brethren. Only 
seven churches out of the one hundred 
and sixty-one used as a basis for this 
investigation gave evidence that a com- 
prehensive peace teaching program had 
been put into practice. The peace pro- 
gram was largely one of peace lectures, 
sermons, and the distribution of litera- 
ture, without placing individuals in an 
educational process whereby points of 
view are challenged through creative 
discussions and thinking is stimulated. 


6. The Brethren moved from nonco- 
operation with the state in Germany and 
during the Revolutionary and Civil Wars 
to that of cooperation with the state dur- 
ing World War II in working out mutual 
problems relating to conscientious ob- 
jectors. Today the Brethren desire to 
be constructive citizens of the state ful- 
filling their citizenship obligations in har- 
mony with conscience. They oppose 
military conscription, but prefer, after it 
comes, to make their testimony through 
Civilian Public Service rather than 
to do nothing. The Historic Peace 
Churches see that this cooperation with 
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the state has its dangers, and that the 
state may try increasingly to dictate to 
the churches. The present method of 
cooperation with the state in administer- 
ing Civilian Public Service is being sub- 
jected to critical evaluation. 


DONALD F. EBRIGHT. The Nation- 
al Missionary Society of India, 1905- 
1942: An Expression of the Move- 
ment Toward Indigenization Within 
the Indian Christian Community. 
The University of Chicago, Ph. D., 
June, 1944, 290 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John T. 

McNeill, chairman; A. Eustace Haydon; 

M. Deems. 


Problem and Limits: The problem 
was to present the complex factors which 
gave rise to the National Missionary 
Society in 1905, to outline the history of 
ten major areas, and to consider the 
achievements and activities in the light of 
contributions to the process of indigeni- 
zation within the Indian Christian Com- 
munity. Between Jerusalem and_ the 
Madras World Missionary Conference 
of 1938, the expression “indigenous 
Christianity” has been under consider- 
able discussion. Of several indigenous 
Christian efforts in India none have been 
more expressive of the movement toward 
indigenization than has the National 
Missionary Society. Hence a vast field 
was limited to the extent of approaching 
it through a specific society. 


Procedure: A questionnaire, “Chris- 
tianity and the Culture of India” was 
sent to fifty-seven Board Secretaries 
with work in India. The complete files 
of the National Missionary Intelligencer, 
1906-1942, were investigated. A twenty 
page bibliography indicates the extensive 
search for data. 


General Summary: The National 
Missionary Society — 
1. Provided a laboratory for experi- 


mentation in indigenization. 
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2. Provided an opportunity for the 
Indian Christian Community to say, 
“This is our own”, 

3. Demonstrated church union in ac- 
tion. 

4. Provided an opportunity for gen- 
uine indigenous leadership at a time of 
heightened national consciousness. 

5. Aided in the shift from an “un- 
occupied area” concept to the “area of 
need concept”. 

6. Offers greater service to the Church 
of Christ-to-be in India. 

As comity, devolution schemes, In- 
dianization, and church union proposals 
progress until there is a Church of 
Christ in India, they will each contribute 
to the basic movement, namely, indigeni- 
zation. The National Missionary Society 
will be able to carry on as the “Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Church of Christ in India”. This society 
will not become a substitute for the 
church; rather it will be an integral part 
of it. 


WESNER FALLAW. Church-Family 
Religious Education in Winnetka. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Ed. D., 1944, 90-+-v. pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. 

Elliott, chairman; W. C. Hallenbeck and 

Margaret E. Forsyth. 


Problem and Limits: The author de- 
fined the scope of the Winnetka program 
in terms of the following objectives: 


1. To develop a working relationship 
between homes and the church so that 
(a) parents can be informed about the 
objectives of the program of the church 
school; (b) parents may join teachers in 
a common concern and responsibility for 
guiding the Christian growth of the 
young ; (c) mutual understanding and/or 
agreement between home and church 
may exist so that children may enjoy 
consistent teaching ; and 
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2. To arrive at conclusions based on 
experience, as to (a) what steps may ad- 
vance the unifying of church and family 
Christian education; and (b) what the 
distinctive functions of home, school 
and church are in the religious education 
enterprise. 


The 400 families, with children from 
nursery school age through senior high 
school, whose children are enrolled in 
the educational program of the Winnetka 
Congregational (Community) Church, 
comprised the field of investigation and 
development. This study has a func- 
tional rather than a theoretical slant, and 
concentrates on the year 1943-44. 


Procedure: Approval of this study 
was secured from the religious education 
committee of the church, the church 
council, and the teaching staff of ap- 
proximately 50 teachers. About 200 
families were brought into conference 
with the teaching staff. Curricula out- 
lines for parents to study at home, as a 
help to themselves and their children; 
reading lists graduated for parents ac- 
cording to the age-level of their children ; 
weekly study by teachers and parents; 
monthly conferences of teachers and par- 
ents — these were among the steps taken. 


The following were devised and used 
to check the progress of uniting home 
and church for religious education: A 
Parents’ Card (for indicating acceptance 
of detailed responsibility by homes), 
Parent-Teacher Discussion Outline, Par- 
ents’ Information Form, opinion polls 
(for use among pupils and teachers), 
and an Information Form for Teachers. 


Though the reported study is limited 
to one school year, certain aspects be- 
long to a four-year working relationship 
with the Winnetka public schools. For 
example, individual study and guidance 
of children, and work by church teachers 
with parents — the teachers at home — 
were made possible by the practice of 
utilizing the Winnetka schools for per- 
sonnel guidance. 
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Findings and Conclusions: 

1. It was possible to inform nearly all 
homes about the program and purposes 
of the religious education program. 


2. About half the homes were active in 
the avowed purpose of the church to 
unite home and church for Christian 
teaching. 


3. From 25 to 30 per cent of the active 
families showed continuing effectiveness. 


4. In no case was there an articulate 
objection to the thesis that the church is 
relatively ineffectual without the aid of 
the home. 

In conclusion: Home and church can 
unite for religious teaching. Their effec- 
tiveness is aided by educational and 
ethical resources of the progressive pub- 
lic school. 

The Winnetka program suggests that 
the family unit, not only the individual 
child, should be the primary concern of 
a church’s religious education program. 
The church can guide the home; the 
home only can fulfill the task of Chris- 
tian nurture. 


KENNETH M. GLAZIER, The Place 
of Religion in the History of the Non- 
Catholic Universities of Canada. Yale 
University, Ph.D., 1944, 401 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Clarence P. 

Shedd, chairman, Luther A. Weigle. 
Problem and Limits: The purpose of 

this study was to discover the part re- 

ligion played in the founding and growth 
of the seventeen degree-conferring non- 

Catholic universities of Canada and to 

note the part religion is playing in them 

today. They include seven denomina- 
tional, four undenominational, and six 
state universities. The study does not 
include the development of the volun- 
tary student religious organizations. 
Procedure: Each of the seventeen 
universities was studied to discover the 
religious factors in its founding and de- 
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velopment, the religious provisions in the 
original charter and amendments, the 
religious aims as stated by the officers 
and official publications, changes from 
denominational to undenominational or 
state control, provisions for daily and 
Sunday religious services, affiliations 
with theological seminaries, trends in 
type and number of courses in religion 
offered through the years, courses in 
religion offered today (1941-42). 

The sources included the calendars of 
the institutions from the earliest avail- 
able date to the present, legislative stat- 
utes and journals, charters, university 
publications, church year books, daily 
newspapers, collections of historical so- 
cieties, etc., as well as histories. Infor- 
mation was also secured from interviews 
with university presidents and officers. 


Findings and Conclusions: Of the 
seventeen institutions studied ten were 
originally founded as church colleges, 
and in every province it was the church 
which took the initiative in the develop- 
ment of higher education. Gradually 
there was a trend away from church con- 
trol, and as civilization moved westward 
the state universities came to the fore. 


A study of the charters indicates that 
all had religious aims except the four 
western state universities and two others, 
which merely provided that the institu- 
tions should be non-sectarian. There is 
no statement in any charter which would 
prohibit the teaching of religion provided 
it is not sectarian nor compulsory. 


Today in four universities no religious 
instruction is given; in three courses in 
religion are required; in the other ten 
they are elective. There has been a 
marked decline through the years both in 
the number of courses in religion offered 
and in the relative number of students 
taking such courses. Biblical Literature 
is the course most frequently offered; 
few courses make any attempt to relate 
religion to life. 


institutions all 


The denominational 
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have weekday chapel services; only one, 
however, requires attendance. The other 
universities make no provision for such 
services. Only one university has a sep- 
arate chapel building, and only one a uni- 
versity pastor. 


HOWARD W. LEE. The Role of Fear 
in Christian Experience. Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Th. D., 
1943, 198 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Gaines S. 
Dobbins, chairman, J. B. Weatherspoon, 
and J. Leo Green. 

Problems and Limits: The problem 
was limited to Christian experience, of 
which these questions were asked: 

1. Historically: What has been the 
role of fear in the lives of Christians 
from the beginning of Christianity until 
the present? What did Christ do and 
say about fear and how did he expect 
his followers to react to it? 

2. Psychologically: What is fear? 
How does it affect those who experience 
it? If it is good how can we cause it; 
if it is bad how can we cure it? 

3. In the light of history and psychol- 
ogy: Should fear be used in modern 
preaching in an effort to make men 
Christian? How do fear-driven Chris- 
tians act and what can the pastor do to 
help them; and what can he do to help 
fear-driven people in a world at war? 

Procedure: Research was carried out 
in the various texts of Church History. 
Diaries, old sermons, and other docu- 
ments were examined for hints of fear 
in their authors’ lives ; and contemporary 
psychology and psychiatry texts were 
studied for the best suggestions on the 
cure of fear. 


Findings and Conclusions: 

1. Historically: Christ was not driven 
by fear and any fear in the lives of his 
followers was foreign to his will for 
them. 


2. Psychologically: Psychologists are 
agreed upon the harmful effects of fear. 











3. In the light of history and psychol- 
ogy: Many people in the modern church 
who pass for mere eccentrics are fear- 
driven and exhibit definite symptoms of 
fear neurosis. Much of the moral and 
criminal degeneracy of a world at war 
can be traced to fundamental fear neu- 
roses. 

4. In the light of these findings the 
conclusions for the minister are: 

(1) That he must know something of 
the cause and cure of fear lest he un- 
wittingly burden fear-driven people with 
sermons that add to their problems. 








(2) That people who are afraid are 
not more Christ-like but less Christ-like. 


(3) It behooves the minister, there- 
fore, to bend every effort to cure fear — 
not to make men more afraid. 


THERON B. MAXSON, 4 Study of 
Some Concomitant Factors Influenc- 
ing the Program of Religious Educa- 
tion and Church School Attendance of 
Spokane, Washington. The University 
of Southern California, Ph. D., 1944, 
262 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Robert J. 


Taylor, chairman, Floyd Ross, David D. 
Fitzen, Louis P. Thorpe and Osman R. 








| Hull. 

) Problem: This study gives itself to 
an analysis of changing economic and 

’ social conditions of Spokane, with its 


growing industrialization during the 
years 1933 to 1943. Attention was focused 
upon attendance and internal programs 


of the church schools of the city in order 

d to determine possible causal factors in- 
‘ fluencing attendance trends. 

Procedure: Church schools of Spo- 

, kane were selected which gave a cross- 

section of the city according to church 

‘ and community types. Schools were clas- 

“ sified according to areas of residence: 

' (1) The “downtown” church school, (2) 

. The “better class” residential, (3). the 

e “medium class” residential, (4) the “low- 


er class” residential, and (5) the subur- 
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ban church school. 


Statistical summaries of local and de- 
nominational records and questionnaires 
supplied selected church school leaders 
provided material used as the basis for 
study of the church school proper. Civic 
agencies and community statistics sup- 
plied data used for a study of the city. 


Findings and conclusions: 
1. The years 1933-36 and 1939-43 


were years of major decline in church 
school attendance with a general increase 
indicated from 1936 to 1939. Cultural 
instability, shifts to greater industrializa- 
tion and the effects of a war economy 
were considered as possible causal fac- 
tors leading to decline. 


2. Medium class residential church 
schools showed greatest decline; the bet- 
ter class residential church schools 
showed the only area of increase. (1943 
compared with 1933) 


3. Attendance decreased more 
markedly in churches of larger member- 
ship than those in smaller community 
churches. 


4. Little variation was found in gen- 
eral departmental attendance trends by 
denominations contributing to the study. 


5. Junior and adult age levels showed 
the highest point of attendance, with the 
young people’s attendance and program 
reported as weakest. 


6. Religious emphasis and the internal 
teaching program of the church school 
varied according to theological tenets 
and church policy. 


7. The process of city change necessi- 
tates shifts in the program of religious 
education geared to the needs of com- 
munity and city-types. 


LEO H. PHILLIPS, A Critical Evalu- 
ation of the Teaching Materials of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for 
Intermediates. Iliff School of Theol- 
ogy, Th.D., 1943, 198 pages. 


Major Adviser: Ira A. Morton. 
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Problem and Limits: The purpose 
was to evaluate critically in a mirror 
study, teaching materials of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. The materials 
used were the Westminster Group 
Graded Lessons for Intermediates from 
their inception in October, 1917 to Oc- 
tober, 1942. There were five lines of 
inquiry — needs of the early adolescent, 
theories of education, laws of learning, 
methods of teaching, and theology. 

Procedure: A critique was made of 
the lessons in the period studied. These 
materials were analyzed and mirrored in 
the light of experiences of recognized 
authorities in the five lines of inquiry. 

Findings and Conclusions: The find- 
ings were as follows: 

1. Needs of the early adolescent. The 
teaching materials dealt with the various 
areas of experience and showed how the 
early adolescent might respond to life. 
Since October 1929, there was more 
awareness of tensions which dismember 
the personality than in the preceding 
period. 

2. Theories of education. The theories 
of education which dominated these ma- 
terials were (1) transmission of heritage 
and (2) education as reconstruction of 
experience. 

3. Laws of learning. The period from 
October, 1917 to October, 1929 was in- 
fluenced primarily by the trial and error 
doctrine. There was more awareness of 
the laws of learning from October, 1929, 
The factors of maturation, motivation 
and individual differences began to be 
noted by the curriculum writers. 

4. Methods of teaching. A great va- 
riety of methods were employed, but 
teachers’ quarterlies needed more detailed 
instruction and enrichment material. 

5. Theology. The theology of the ma- 
terials was consistent. The materials 
did not depart in any way from the 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 

The study also showed that the inter- 
pretation of materials should give the 
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true nature and significance of the in- 
cidents, persons, and episodes of the 
Christian movement. The materials 
should serve as instruments and stimuli 
to the learner as explorer. The explicit 
and implicit aims or conceived outcomes 
should be vital, practicable and contribu- 
tory to growth in the religious and moral 
life. Materials should be sufficient in 
quantity and kind to lead the pupil to a 
wholesome construction of experience. 
Materials should include directions to 
the teacher which will make for vital and 
constructive teaching toward worthy 
aims. Materials should enable the learner 
to make his own discriminating evalua- 
tions, decisions, and commitments. 


EDWIN H. SPONSELLER, The De- 
velopment of Educational Ideals in the 
the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ. Yale University, Ph.D., 1944, 
294 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Luther A. 

Weigle, chairman, Paul H. Vieth, Hugh 

Hartshorne, and Clarence P. Shedd. 


Problem: The author investigated the 
part education has played in the history 
of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ, a German evangelical denom- 
ination. A very interesting feature of 
the founding of the Church was the 
combination of pietistic revivalism and 
elements of intellectual religion with a 
Calvinistic origin. One of the questions 
the author sought to answer was, what 
kind of educational movement and ideals 
developed from this revivalistic yet in- 
tellectually respectable religious move- 
ment. 


Procedure: The author examined 
various educational movements within 
the church, using the methods of his- 
torical research. The major part of the 
research was done in the library of the 
United Brethren Historical Society at 
Dayton, Ohio, where there is a rich body 
of primary source materials. 


Findings and Conclusions: As a re- 
sult of a series of revivals among the 
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Germans of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Maryland, the United Brethren move- 
ment was initiated and the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ was for- 
mally organized by a conference of min- 
isters held in Frederick County, Mary- 
land, in 1800. The author has found 
that the first hundred years of United 
Brethren history are filled with many in- 
teresting phases which picture in many 
aspects the conflict between the forces in 
favor of religious education as we know 
it, and those opposed. This is especially 
true in regard to the founding of denom- 
inational colleges and the Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary. A party within 
the church opposed ministerial education. 
However, the United Brethren move- 
ment carried with it a fundamental tra- 
dition in favor of education, for the 
founder of the church, Philip William 
Otterbein, had been educated in both 
classics and theology in Germany as a 
minister of the German Reformed 
Church, and proclaimed a belief in the 
Christian nurture and education of chil- 
dren and adult believers. 

The author has examined the early 
religious education of the church and has 
found that the educational movement in 
the church was initiated by Bishop Otter- 
bein. 


The Sunday school movement within 
the denomination was begun by Rev. 
John George Pfrimmer in 1820 and 
throughout the history of the church 
much interest has been centered in the 
development of Sunday school work. 
The development of higher education 
began in 1845 when a resolution was 
passed by the General Conference rec- 
ommending the founding of a college. 
The first college was Otterbein College 
which began to function in 1847. Or- 
ganized young people’s work began in 
1890. The General Conference of 1869 
elected a board of education to establish 
a theological seminary. Bonebrake Sem- 
inary opened in 1871. Around 1900 the 
church entered into its modern period, 
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thoroughly devoted to the cause of Chris- 
tian religious education. In the twenti- 
eth century there has been a movement 
for the correlation and unification of all 
educational work of the church under 
one general church board. 


LEONARD A. STIDLEY, Sectarian 
Welfare Federation Among Protes- 
tants. Columbia University, Ph.D., 
1944, 209 pages. Published by Asso- 
ciation Press, 1944, 200 pages, $2.50. 
Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. 

Elliott and F. Ernest Johnson. 


Problem and Limits: The study at- 
tempts to answer the question, “What, 
if any, is the distinctive nature of Protes- 
tant welfare federation?’ The answer 
to the question is sought through a con- 
sideration of the nature and development 
since its origin in 1920 of the Federation 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies, Incor- 
porated, of New York City, thru a com- 
parison of this Federation with the Jew- 
ish and Roman Catholic welfare federa- 
tions, and with non-sectarian agencies of 
the community. 


Procedure: 


1. A documentary study was made of 
records, official reports, memoranda, and 
texts related to the three sectarian wel- 
fare federations, as well as the laws and 
judicial decisions related to sectarian 
social work. 


2. A questionnaire was sent to one 
hundred and twenty-five member agen- 
cies of the Federation. 


3. Interviews were held with over one 
hundred and twenty-five persons con- 
nected with or informed about sectarian 
welfare federations. 


4. A critical evaluation of the distinct- 
iveness of Protestant welfare federation 
was made. 


Findings and Conclusions: The Fed- 
eration of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 
Incorporated, grew from a Federation 
of Institutions Caring for Protestant 
Children to the Federation of Protestant 
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Welfare Agencies. Thruout its history 
five major interrelated issues have been 
present and have been a source of ten- 
sions with the Federation. These five 
issues have centered in the Federation’s 
(1) structure of organization, (2) fields 
of service, (3) types of service, (4) re- 
lationship with community agencies, and 
(5) relationship with Protestant 
churches. 

The chief cause for confusion of the 
function of the Federation would seem 
to be, on the basis of data of the study, 
its failure to define and to implement the 
distinctive character of the term “Protes- 
tant” as this relates to social work. In 
defining its distinctive nature a Federa- 
tion of Protestant Welfare Agencies 
needs to be concerned about: 

1. An organization more representa- 
tive of, more controlled by, and more 
concerned about, the member agencies 
and the Protestants of the community — 
more democratic in organization and in 
administration. 

2. Fields of service which are para- 
doxical in that the Federation needs to 
search all areas, and be certain they are 
covered, but not overlap with established 
community agencies. 

3. Types of service, which are not 
limited as at present, but as varied as 
human needs. 

4. Relationship with community agen- 
cies in a dual role, because a Protestant 
federation is both sectarian in organiza- 
tion and non-sectarian in service. 


5. Relationship with Protestant 
churches which is dependent upon a defi- 
nite religious fellowship of like-minded 
and religiously committed people. There 
can be no Protestant welfare federation 
without a religious fellowship. 


To resolve the basic issue of sectarian 
welfare federation among Protestants the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, Inc., needs to define its “Protestant 
faith” and to clarify and integrate what 
“it believes” with what “it does’ — 
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“faith and order” and “life and work” 
concepts. 

A democratic form of organization 
and democratic methods of administra- 
tion and service may make for slower 
progress, experimentation may be costly 
and time consuming, voluntary coopera- 
tion may seem inefficient, fellowship 
may require complete unselfishness — 
but these are elements in the Protestant 
tradition. These are the potential sources 
of strength for a Protestant welfare fed- 
eration, in the exercise of which it will 
be distinctive among other welfare fed- 
erations. As it pioneers in the integra- 
tion of Protestant faith and service it 
will make a distinctive contribution to 
the community and will reflect more 
truly the light that has been its historic 
tradition. Against denials of that tra- 
dition it is called upon to protest; to the 
affirmation of this tradition it is called 
upon to witness. 


H. CLAYTON WADDELL, The Re- 
ligious Education of Southern Baptist 
Young People in a Changing World. 
The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, Th. 
D., 1943, 247 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Gaines S. 
Dobbins, chairman, and H. Cornell Goer- 
ner. 

Problem and Limits: The problem of 
this investigation was expressed as fol- 
lows: How can Southern Baptists best 
develop self-directing Christian young 
people who will be capable of sharing in- 
telligently in the growth and progress of 
Christianity in the changing world? 

The investigation was limited to the 
study of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of the local church because it was 
believed to be typical of the approach 
that Southern Baptists have made to the 
religious education of young people. The 
Baptist Young People’s Union is com- 
posed of the older adolescent group in- 
cluding the ages of, seventeen through 
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twenty-four. 


Procedure: In the first part of the 
thesis the history of the youth movement 
in Southern Baptist churches was 
brought up to date. Out of this study 
the present pattern of youth work in the 
Southern Baptist Convention was re- 
vealed. This pattern was discovered by 
going to the original sources containing 
the facts and the ideals of the organiza- 
tion. In the second part a comprehen- 
sive survey was made of the following 
four major current social trends affect- 
ing youth: Marriage and Family Life 
Trends, Educational Trends, Trends in 
the Use of Leisure Time and Recreation, 
Economic Trends. The direction of these 
trends was arrived at by an analysis of 
current publications. In the third part 
the present pattern of young people’s 
work in Southern Baptist churches was 
evaluated in the light of progressive 
theory and practice in the field of reli- 
gious education. 
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Findings and Conclusions: 


1. The religious education of Southern 
Baptist youth was found to be content- 
centered with the major emphasis upon 
programs since the beginning of youth 
work in Southern Baptist churches. 


2. This plan of the religious education 
of Southern Baptist youth does not seem 
to be producing self-directing Christian 
young people capable of participating in- 
telligently in the progress and growth of 
Christianity in the world today. 


3. The demands upon the youth of to- 
day are such that only an experience- 
centered program with persons at the 
focus will contribute positively to the 
growth and development of self-directing 
Christian personality. Furthermore, all 
that is done with youth in and through 
the church must be resolved into a single, 
integrated, indigeneous program to yield 
the desired results in self-directing 
Christian personality. 
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Aesop’s Fables and Arabian Nights. Both pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 72 pages 
each, $2.50 
Two beautiful examples of the printer’s art. 

Aesop’s Fables were rewritten and edited by 

Elizabeth Stones, illustrated by Emery Kelen; 

while the Arabian Nights were selected and 

edited by Rosa Van Rosen and illustrated by 

Oscar Fabres. They are companion volumes, 

8 x 11 inches, large type, illustrations in color, 

excellent style, and just what an adolescent 

boy or girl would treasure and read as a 

Christmas present — and his parents would 

too. — E.L.D. 


as se 


Approaches to World Peace. A Symposium. 

Harper, 973 pages, $5.00. 

These fifty-nine papers were prepared for 
the fourth symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, held at 
Columbia University in September 1943. The 


three editors were Lyman Bryson, Louis Fin- 
kelstein and Robert M. Maclver. 

The approach was encyclopedic, embracing 
the contributions of the social sciences (gov- 
ernment, anthropology, economics, law), the 
psychological sciences, education, arts and let- 
ters, philosophy, religion, and finally the ad- 
ministrative problems which will inevitably 
arise in the search for world peace. Authors 
of the papers are all men of outstanding com- 
petence, nearly all of them professors in col- 
leges and universities, who represent the 
world of thought and ideals rather than of 
practical administrative responsibility. 


cs se 

Leo AUERBACH, editor and translator, The 

Babylonian Talmud, in selection. Philosoph- 
ical Library, 286 pages, $3.00. 

The Talmud is the official Jewish commen- 

tary on the Bible, and consists of sixty-three 











“The reading of this book is a rich 
experience; it will startle us wide 
awake to realities we have over- 


looked.” 
of —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


CRISIS of FAITH 


by STANLEY ROMAINE HOPPER 


Thinking people today are asking many questions. They want to know 
what has happened to humanity, why this deluge of destruction, why the 
attempt to blow up civilization built up since the fall of Rome, and wheth- 
er we can find the reason in politics and economics, or whether we must 
go deeper. Dr. Hopper goes deeper, and tells us that there is a rift, a 
schism in the soul of man, which alone explains the modern tragedy. He 
feels that the present crisis is at bottom a crisis of faith, and only a re- 
newal of this faith which restores man’s original relationship with God can 
bring victory and hope to the world. 


$2.75 


Bishop Oxnam writes of the Christian 
faith in a changing world... 


Preaching in a 
Revolutionary Age 


by G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Dr. Oxnam writes with the urgency of the crisis which is upon us and 
lights the passages with the fire of his zeal. Says he: “If faith is to unite 
men who are resolved to create a better society, it must be a faith the 
people believe to be realizable”. . .not one that is “relegated to another 
world.” 

Emphasizing that now when the world is seeking a way to peace the 
church must raise a compelling voice — the voice of Christ — he reminds 
us that it is a Christ whose way and truth and life is not of violence, but 
of love. Now is the time for fearless preaching by the ministry. . . 
preaching that calls for justice always, but also offering the grace of God, 
his forgiveness and divine love. 


$2.00 
ABINGDON Nashville 2 
At Your Bookstore COKESBURY Tennessee 
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large volumes. Mr. Auerbach has selected 
from the original a large number of significant 
passages dealing with the poor, the Sabbath, 
marriage and adultery, bethrothals and di- 
vorces, civil law ... . translated them into 
very good English, and here they are. The 
book is excellent for anyone who wants to 
understand traditional Jewish  thinking.— 
G.R.T.B. 
es et 


Joun R. Beery, Current, Conceptions of De- 
mocracy. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 110 pages, $1.85. 

of these wards of his government. — P.G.W. 
This is a doctoral dissertation, the purpose 

of the study being to discover what repre- 

sentative samples of the population, individuals 

and groups, consider democracy to be. The 

author discovered a very broad basis of gen- 

eral agreement, and a considerable area of 

either disagreement or questioning. The find- 

ings — desirable educational corrections. 
RT .B. 


ec se 
Atrrep M. BincHAM, The Practice of Ideal- 
ism. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 196 pages, 


$2.00 
“The task confronting the world today is 
. the task of mastering our environment.” 
“We want no arrogant bosses or cringing 
servants. We want every man to have the 
chance to be a good neighbor.” America, in 
part, has succeeded in these matters, but only 
in part. Mr. Bingham raises the question for 
the whole planet. The idealism of the real 
democratic person, who loves others and works 
for them as for self, is to him the answer. 
And that can be the result only of a long and 
gradual process.—A.R.B. 
ae SF 


WituiaM E. Bratz, Understanding the Young 
Child. Morrow, 278 pages, $2.50. 


The Canadian psychologist, known widely 
in this country, gives us here a new approach 
to the understanding of childhood. The mean- 
ing and importance of childhood, how the child 
begins life and with what equipment, the grad- 
ual processes of maturation and learning, the 
development of intelligence and the increase of 
capacity, the processes of discipline leading to 
self-discipline, the question of motivation, of 
social broadening, of responsibility through 
work and play .. . all lead to a valuable state- 
ment of Dr. Blatz’s philosophy of education. 
A book well worth reading by everyone who 
deals with children.—E.L.D. 

ee 


W. But ter-Bowpon, Editor, 


¥ 7 The Book of 
Margery Kempe. 
$3.75. 


Devin-Adair, 243 pages, 


From 1432 to 1438 Margery Kempe, a 
deeply religious English woman, dictated her 
memoirs. The mother of fourteen children, 
she traveled widely through Britain and on the 
Continent, preaching as an evangelist, having 
visions, given to much weeping, sometimes per- 
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secuted. The manuscript lay undiscovered tor 
500 years in a private Lancashire library, and 
came to light only ten years ago. Translated 
into modern English, it throws much light 
on religion, customs, and culture of 
England. — WH. 

cs Se SH 


Harriet M. Brown and Heten M. Bamey, 
Our Latin American Neighbors. Houghton- 
Mifflin, 471 pages. 

Designed as a textbook and general reader 
for high school youth, this well illustrated 
book reveals Latin-American life both in its 
historical and its present aspects — with em- 
phasis on the latter. Numerous maps aid in 
the interpretation of geographical factors. The 
purpose of the authors is to help American 
readers to understand the daily life, the mod- 
ern customs, as well as the social and political 
aspects of the nation to the south. It is well 
written and instructive — but ignores reli- 
gion.—C.T. 


Notes 


ate SF 


Harry E. Burroucus, Boys in Men’s Shoes. 

Macmillan, 370 pages, $3.50. 

What becomes of newsboys of intelligence 
and push, who have to exist on their own? 
Mr. Burroughs, Russian immigrant who made 
good, started a newsboys’ foundation, and later 
a Maine village, to provide such boys with en- 
couraging environment and aid where needed. 
The success of these ventures has been out- 
standing. In this well written book he de- 
scribes them.—P.R.C. 

ee Ss 


Witu1aM H. Burton, The Guidance of Learn- 
oe Activities. Appleton- Century, 601 pages, 


In this textbook in education Professor Bur- 
ton does three things with exceptional suc- 
cess: (1) He offers a lucid treatment of the 
basic principles of the learning and teaching 
process, (2) He shows the essential elements 
of the two basic educational procedures: the 
unit-method, and the assign-study-recite-test 
method, together with the adequacies and in- 
adequacies of the two types of teaching, and 
(3) He offers a series of cogent suggestions 
for the improvement of techniques in teach- 
ing. Although designed for public school 
teachers-in-training, the book would be of vast 
~~. for church school workers. 


ee 


H. A. CataHan, What Makes a War End? 

Vanguard, 260 pages, $2.50 

A Lieutenant Colonel, graduate of the U. 
S. Naval War College, here analyzes the rea- 
sons why wars have ended for the past eighty 
years, and gives them clearly in terms of his- 
tory. Then he asks how the present war will 
end. Perhaps, a reader feels, if Lincoln’s 
famous declaration, “With malice towards 
none, with charity towards all”, were more 
obvious at the present time, this war might 
end better and much sooner. — C.J.W. 
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H. H. Cane, Chiang Kai-shek, Asia’s man of 
en Doubleday Doran, 357 pages, 


China’s foremost man of letters, who knows 
the Generalissimo personally, has brought to- 
gether a vast amount of published and private 
data about him, and interpreted it in light of 
his own estimate about Chiang’s greatness, sin- 
cerity, humility, and consecration. The book 
is written in high literary style, and is a great 
essay, as well as a contribution to America’s 
knowledge. — A : 


et F & 


RayMonp CLAppPeR, Watching the 
Whittlesey House, 372 pages, $3.00. 
Ray Clapper, newspaperman, correspondent 

and radio commentator was killed in the Pa- 
cific fighting. Mrs. Clapper has written a brief 
but illuminating biography, and uses it as 
introduction to selections from his dispatches 
and articles over a period of the past ten 
years. They deal with all subjects with which 
he dealt, journalism, democracy, Roosevelt, 
congress and labor, and with much that he 
wrote before and during the war. Illuminating 
and informative, and all in the dynamic style 
which enabled him to become the world power 
he was.—E.L.D. 


World. 


ae Fe 


E. H. Crayton, Heaven Below. Prentice- 

Hall, 282 pages, $2.75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clayton were missionaries in 
Hangchow (Heaven Below), China for thirty 
years, until 1941. In this entertaining, but 
deeply serious book, he introduces the reader 
to the real China and its people as he had 
come to know them intimately. The four 
years of Japanese occupation are described, 
too. Jt is a book full of revelations of a 
missionary and his work. — C.J.W. 


se Fe 


LueLta Coxe, Attaining Maturity. Farrar & 

Rinehart, 212 pages, $2.00. 

The widely known American professor-au- 
thor-psychologist first calls attention to the 
advantages and the disadvantages of maturity, 
then lays her criteria for maturity, describes 
numerous popular escapes from maturity, and 
then suggests solutions through which a ma- 
ture person can work through difficulties as 
they arise. Every chapter contains a number 
of case-study descriptions which enrich the 
text.—G.R.T.B. 


ee 


Grorce CreeL, War Criminals and Punishment. 

McBride, 303 pages, $3.00. 

The author was propagandist number one 
in the first world war. He learned how to 
present his case in the most stirring fashion. In 
this book he does so. The German war crim- 
inals, Hitler at their head, and all the little 
Hitlers and Himmlers and Quislings, are to 
be given the punishment they meted out to 
those upon whom their wrath fell—R.C.M. 


ReEticious EpucaTion 


Wa ter R. CurnHsert, Days for Dates, or 
Fun with the Calendar. Published by author, 
Alhambra, Calif., 31 pages, 75c. 

By an ingenious arithmetical device, it is 
possible, within a very few seconds, to de- 
termine what day of the week any particular 
date occurred within the past two centuries or 
more. In this booklet the author of the 
device explains it fully. All one needs to do is 
to memorize a few basic facts, which he can 
do in an hour or so, then practice occasionally, 
and he will become perfect. An interesting 
ability for a person to acquire, with which he 
can have a great deal of fun. — : 

ese & 


D. R. Davies, Down Peacock’s Feathers. Mac- 
millan, 188 pages, $1.75. 

The Reverend Mr. Davies, a convert to the 
Anglican ministry, makes here what is per- 
haps the first socio-psycho-theologico com- 
mentary on the phrases of the General Con- 
fession. The application is both to human 
history, and to contemporary human nature. 
The comments constantly return to the theme 
of man’s blundering selfishness which is the 
root of the whole trouble. 

Many American liberals who inwardly re- 
bel against the hard sentences of the Con- 
fession will find, after they have read this 
penetrating analysis of their nature and its im- 
pulses, that they can sincerely make the Con- 
fession a very personal matter. — L.T.H. 


es se 


CiypeE B. Davis, The Rebellion of Leo Mc- 
Guire. Farrar & Rinehart, 315 pages, $2.50. 
A biographical novel, descriptive of an ado- 

lescent who becomes acquainted with burglars, 

becomes one, is caught, serves time, and then 
tries to make good. The book ends with him 
making good in steady employment, and with 
graying hair. The author is a newspaperman 
who seems to know what he is telling, and 
writes well —A.R.B. 


es Ft 


VERONICA DeENGEL, Personality Unlimited. 

Winston, 495 pages, $3.00. 

“The Beauty Blue Book” is the sub-title of 
this very complete and well written book on 
the development of personality. In it Mrs. 
Dengel offers a complete guide to care of skin, 
hair, and the other aspects of the figure, and 
lays down quite sensible rules for general 
health and diet. She describes the basis of a 
plan for selecting clothes, for developing cor- 
rect speech habits, and that intangible some- 
thing that can be called manners. The review- 
er is a man. He found the book suggestive 
for himself! — T.B.A. 

es F 
Cappy Dick, The Stay-at-Home-Book. Green- 
burg, 218 pages, $2.00. 

Boys and girls who have this book need 
never be lonesome when they have to stay in. 
There are hundreds of/ interesting things to 
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make, to do, and to play. Instructions are 
clear, tools are unnecessary, and there is prac- 
tically no expense. Any D.R.E. would find 
7 no end to use the ideas suggested.— 


te SF 


Louise SAxE Expy, The Quest for Moral Law. 
Columbia U. Press, 289 pages, $3.25 
Professor Eby of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 

lege offers here a comprehensive and critical 

review of human achievement in the field of 
ethical thought, and suggests what might be- 
come a science of ethical thought. She de- 
scribes the world’s principal ethical systems, 
from Confucius and Buddha, Socrates and 

Jesus, through Spinoza and Kant and Aquinas, 

to the present. Then, in Part Two, she con- 

siders the content of moral law, problems of 
method and ends (as yet unsolved), and sug- 

gests a direction for progress. — .E. 


et Se 


ItyA Exrensurc, The Tempering of Russia. 

Knopf, 356 pages, $3.00. 

An anecdotal history of the Russian people 
under the pressure of war, written by a pop- 
ular Russian news correspondent, with an 
eye especially to American readers. Every- 
thing about the Germans is bad, everything 
about the Red army and the Russian people 
is —,. Interesting, but frankly propaganda. 


es et 


ELeEANor Estes and Louis Stozsopkin, The 
oe Dresses. Harcourt, Brace, 81 pages, 

2.50. 

For girls of seven or eight. A beautiful 
story of the little Polish girl who always wore 
the faded dress and who was teased because 
she “had a hundred dresses” all lined up in 
her closet. How she moved away, and how the 
girls worried because they had teased her so 
about her hundred dresses. But it all comes 
out right. Christmas gift! — G.R.T.B. 


ae Se 


Nasi A. Faris, The Arab Heritage. Prince- 
ton, 279 pages, $3.00. 

Once in three years at Princeton University 
a seminar is held on Arabic and Islamic stud- 
ies, to which specialists in that field contribute. 
This book reports the seminar of 1941. The 
authors dealt with history and culture from 
pre-Islamic days to the present. Scientific con- 
tributions, art, and poetry are considered. The 
origins of Islam are described, and a stimulat- 
ing chapter treats of America and the Arab 
heritage. The book will make a real contri- 
bution in international and intercultural ap- 
preciations.—T.D.E. 


Fe 


James T. Farrett, To Whom It May Concern. 
Vanguard, 204 pages, $2.50 
The author of Studs Lonigan, recent best 
seller, is also a writer of short stories. These 
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are twelve of his best recent ones, the title of 
the book being taken from one of the stories. 
Mr. Farrell is an excellent interpreter of peo- 
ple, and his stories have a feeling of reality 
about them that is wholesome. — W.H.S. 


et SF SF 


Howarp Fast, Freedom Road. Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce, 263 pages, $2.75. 

The reconstruction period in the South, 
following the close of the Civil War, saw 
many efforts on the part of Negroes and of 
whites to build a better democratic order, and 
many other efforts — which proved in the 
main successful — to prevent the Negroes 
from assuming their place as citizens equal to 
the whites. In this fast moving novel we see 
the sm and its result, the South of today. 


at SF SF 


MarkoosHA FiscHer, My Lives in Russia. 

Harper, 269 pages, $2.75. 

Mrs. Fischer is Russian born, lived in that 
country under both the old and new regimes, 
and then married an American journalist. In 
this interesting book, written almost as a 
diary, she describes numerous experiences and 
episodes in her Russian life. No “theory”, 
just plain description of people and events told 
in homey manner. The reader is left with a 
far more intimate awareness of Russia than he 
could obtain through reading more objective 
books.—P.R.C. 


as se S 


Rosert G. Foster, Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships. Macmillan, 314 pages, $2.50. 
Mr. Foster is Director of the Family Life 

Department at Merrill-Palmer School in De- 

troit. He has worked at the problem of ed- 

ucating young men and women for marriage 
for many years, and has crystalized his ex- 
perience in this excellent book. He deals pri- 
marily with the psychological aspects of the 
question — the personality and inter-relation- 
ship aspects of courtship and marriage, refer- 
ring constantly to sources from which a reader 
may obtain facts and statistics. The style is 
excellent, and the treatment is wholesome 
throughout. Ten pages of accessible bibliogra- 
phy and twenty pages of suggestive discussion 
ee the usability of the book. 


st Se S&S 


Osmonp K. FRraENKEL, Our Civil Liberties. 

Viking, 277 pages, $3.00. 

Mr. Fraenkel is an attorney with long ex- 
perience interpreting the Constitution. In this 
book, written primarily for intelligent laymen, 
he interprets it. What are civil liberties? 
what is the freedom of the press and what 
limitations are placed upon it? what about re- 
ligious liberty? due process? suffrage? indict- 
ments? what are the military provisions? . . 
etc. The writing is clear and concise, the 
topics well chosen and well presented.—A.H. 
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Harotp Gatty, The Raft Book. George Grady 
Press, New York City 18, 152 pages and 
ai charts, $3.25 (waterproofed edition 


The author lived many years in the South 
Pacific, and has made a careful study of the 
devices used by the Polynesians in finding their 
way over long stretches of sea. He has as- 
sembled this information, and added much 
that modern navigational science makes possible. 
A careful study of the book, and of the charts 
ogg gig it, should enable a person adrift 

o find his way to land. The book is de- 
we of course, with the present emergency 
in mind. — C.J.W. 

se FF 


Maria Gtett, Pierre Keeps Watch, 
211 pages, $2.00. 

A human interest story for adolescents (and 
others) from France during the German oc- 
cupation. Pierre was a boy shepherd for his 
village. The Germans wanted the sheep and 
goats. Pierre hides them in the mountains. 
All told with consumate literary skill and 
deep human interest.—G.R.T.B. 

ee 


Guipo GONELLA, A World to Reconstruct. 

Bruce, 355 pages, $3.50. 

Pope Pius XII has made a number of pro- 
nouncements on World Peace, designed to lay 
foundations on which permanent peace may 
be expected. Dr. Gonella, an international 
lawyer, has made a careful analysis of these 
documents, and presents his summary (trans- 
lated into English) in this thought provoking 
document, which of course carries the Im- 
primatur. Such chapter heads as the Victory 
over Hate, Illusions of Utilitarianism, Utility 
and Justice, the Myth of Force, the Force of 
Right, Economic Cooperation Between Peo- 
ples, Limitation of Armaments, Juridical In- 
stitutions . . . illustrate the basic process of 
the book.—A.H 

es 


GWETHALYN GRAHAM, Earth and High Heav- 
en, Lippincott, 288 pages, $2.50. 

Some love stories are that and nothing more. 
Others are psychologies, philosophies, and soci- 
ologies in disguise. This is one of the latter, 
revealing the basic conflicts which ensue when 
two people from widely different cultural pat- 
terns become related through the experiences 
of love. It is worth reading for its story 
(Literary Guild selection) but more for its 
interpretation of personality. — T7.D.E. 


es Fe 


Rutu Gruser, I Went to the Soviet Arctic. 

Viking, 285 pages, $3.50. 

Young Miss Gruber, Ph.D., American jour- 
nalist, made two long journeys through the 
Soviet Arctic, visiting its cities, journeying its 
rivers, flying its airways, traveling its coasts, 
meeting its people, studying its life — and in 
this intensely interesting journalistic account 
she makes it live. Her design is to impress 
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readers with the vitality of the frontier life 
in that vast area, its enormous resources, and 
eed vast and important future. — 


tt Ss 


Lorp Hatirax’s GuHost Book. Didier, New 

York, 298 pages, $2.75. 

The father of the present British Ambassa- 
dor to Washington was a collector of ghost 
stories, each one of which he verified, retaining 
only those proved to be true. His son has 
brought the book together, and here we have 
sixty-six stories of the eerie and uncanny, 
some of them stories of terror and horror, to 
read just before we retire at night. An excel- 
lent assortment.—P.R.C. 


FF SF 


Marcaret Hatsey, Some of My Best Friends 
Ae Y oldiers. Simon and Schuster, 207 pages, 
This is a crackling good book to read by 

the fireplace when you need something to calm 

you down before going to bed. You will go 
with a chuckle and a smile on your face. It 
is a book in the form of letters from a Junior 

Hostess to her brother overseas, telling him 

all about the Canteen. Junior Hostess style, 

too. — W.H.G. 


et Fe 


Marcaret Harp, This is Kate. 
pages, $2.50. 

A beautiful story for adolescent girls (and 
others). Kate, a Protestant girl of nine, had 
to be placed in a convent after her father died. 
She remained for seven years. The story con- 
cerns her life there, as she tried to fit in, the 
nuns and the girls, the town and people out- 
side. Religious throughout, but religious in 
yx than the strict conventional ways. — 
R.P.T. 


Holt, 213 
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W. E. Hart, Hitler’s Generals. 

Doran, 222 pages, $2.75 

The author, writing under a pseudonym, is 
a former cavalry officer with the German 
General Staff. He writes biographies of the 
nine men who are most important in the Ger- 
man military machine, links them one to an- 
other, shows the scheming among them, and 
their reactions to the Nazi regime which has 
hamstrung them.—T.B.A 


& s & 
J. aan The Way. Crowell, 187 pages, 
2.50. 


Doubleday, 


In this attractive novel, a By mang of people 
besides Joseph and Mary and Jesus are travel- 
ing south from Nazareth. They are looking 
for the one who would save Israel from the 
Romans, and make it the great spiritual force 
it was destined to become. Gradually they are 
attracted to Jesus, whose very presence seems 
Seg the way to healing and peace. — 
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RanpotpH E. Haucan, Editor, Christmas: an 
American Annual. Augsburg, 70 pages, $1.00. 
Each year for the past fourteen years, Augs- 

burg has issued a beautifully illustrated Christ- 

mas Annual of literature and art. This is the 
fourteenth volume, 104% x 14 inches. Difficult 
to review, it is a beautiful work of art, filled 
with Christmas stories, poetry, and pictures 
that one will sit down with and thoroughly 
enjoy from beginning to end. — R.C.M. 
es et 


Viotet Sweet Haven, Gentlemen of Japan. 
Ziff-Davis, 321 pages, $3.00 
The author, a former school teacher in the 
Philippines, then an editor and a correspondent 
for the Associated Press, knows the Orient at 
first hand, and through her many contacts. She 
has assembled an amazing body of data show- 
ing the methods of Japanese infiltration and 
penetration, through diplomacy and migra- 
tion and trade, for forty years preparing for 
the military events of the past few years. 
These data she presents in a clear, trenchant 
style. — W.H.G. 
se 


H. R. Hays, Lie Down in Darkness. Reynal 

& Hitchcock, 216 pages, $2.50. 

A novel designed to show the play of lower 
forces of greed, unkindness, smugness and self- 
seeking present in the apparently nice folk 
who live in any community. It starts with ap- 
parent calm, and gradually mounts in tempo, 
ending in a murder, with the murderer free 
and possessing the goods of the victim. A read- 
er feels that while the tale might portray a few 
people, it is too harshly overdrawn. — R.P.T. 

es et & 


Laurin H. HEALy anp Luis Kutner, The 

Admiral. Ziff-Davis, 338 pages, $3.50. 

The eighty years following 1837 comprised 
the span of life for George Dewey, American 
Admiral famed for the Battle of Manila Bay. 
His only son cooperated with the two authors 
to present here an overall picture of his life 
and achievements. His life is covered very well 
— and interestingly — and it proves to have 
been a full life. Parallel with him walk the 
other great figures of the time, delineated well. 
The history of the development of the Amer- 
ican Navy from the wooden ships to the pres- 
ent is interwoven Ps Py , ees 


Tuomas C. HINKLE, Tomahawk. 

192 pages, $2.00. 

The minister-physician author of a dozen 
and more horse and dog stories has written 
another good one. A wild mare on the Kan- 
sas plains a half century ago produced Toma- 

awk, her son, who grew up to be a great 
fighting horse. How he grew, his relations 
to the men who understood him, and some of 
his — form the background for the 


story. — A 
F&F SF SS 
Dena Humpurtes, On Wings of Song. Holt, 
285 pages, $2.50 


Morrow, 


Notes 411 
A biography of Felix Mendelssohn, true to 
fact, but written for popular reading, and 


carrying as appendices an excellent a Re 
bibliography, a glossary of musical terms, a 
series of biographical notes covering all Men- 
delssohn’s musical contemporaries, a list - 
Mendelssohn’s works and recordings, 
chronological table in three columns, Mendel- 
ssohn’s life, musical events, and world events. 
An excellent addition to the Holt series of 
musical biographies —A.H. 
S&S SF 


Atpous Huxtey, Time Must Have a Stop. 

Harper, 311 pages, $2.75. 

Like the other Huxley novels, this one is a 
character study of contrasting men women, 
and basically a philosophy of life. There is 
the principal character (not a hero) who is 
excellent in poetry, but nothing more, except 
good looks. His father was an intellectual 
radical, the uncle to whom he turns a dilletante, 
and a wise Italian who knows the basic mean- 
ings of life. In the process of maturing 
Sebastian grows into a man vastly more sig- 
nificant than the adolescent boy who started 
to a aa thoughtful reading, of course. 


et et SF 


FLorENceE L, Ives, The Voice in the Wilderness. 
Bruce Humphries, 299 pages, $2.00 
Miss Ives, an invalid, spent many years in 
thoughtful reading of her Bible. Believing that 
it could be understood only as a whole, she 
brought together scriptures bearing upon many 
topics, and arranged them in what seemed to 
her an intelligible, interpretative order. Pref- 
acing each section is an interpretative “argu- 
ment”. While the resulting product can not 
be. called either critical or scholarly, it is 
highly suggestive. — R.P.T. 
cs se & 


PascuaL Jorpan, Physics of the Twentieth 
ge ae Philosophical Library, 185 pages, 


Beginning with Newton and Galileo, the 
fathers of modern physics, the author ampli- 
fies the development of modern knowledge in 
an overall picture of the nature of matter and 
of the universe. Written in non-mathematical 
and non-technical terms, it makes possible a 
partial understanding by an intelligent layman 
— and leaves him at the close with a feeling 
of awe and reverence which is close to re- 
ligion. — E.L.D. 

ee 


ABRAHAM A, Kapitan, Socio-Economic Cir- 
cumstances and Adult Participation in Cer- 
tain Cultural and Educational Activities. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 152 
pages, $2.25 
The title indicates beyond peradventure of 

a doubt that this is a Ph.D thesis. It reports 

an investigation into the relationship between 

income, education, sex, age, marital status and 
national origin, on the one side, and participa- 
tion in educational and cultural activities. What 
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kind of people, for instance, attend lectures 
and forums, visit museums, attend concerts 
and use the public libraries? Then the author 
inquires into ways by which more adults from 
the less privileged classes might be induced 
to partake of these cultural opportunities. — 
W.H.G. 


ae Fe 


Cuartes E. Ketty, One Man’s War. 

182 pages, $2.00. 

Kelly is the famous “Commando” Kelly of 
Africa and Italy. This book is his story, told 
in the first person with the aid of a news- 
paperman. It is a thrilling story of American 
foot soldier heroism in the midst of dangerous 
battle. — C.T. 


Knopf, 


et Fe 


Zorta Kossak, Blessed are the Meek. Roy, 

375 pages. 

This is a vivid novel about the times of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. More, it is a his- 
torical novel descriptive of the tumultuous thir- 
teenth century, the crusades, especially the 
Children’s Crusade, to liberate the Holy Sep- 
ulchre from the Moslems through direct in- 
tervention of God. The new Order of Saint 
Francis is pictured, as it is organized, then 
becomes rich and arrogant in the absence of 
the founder, who has to re-do the work when 
he returns. A good supplementary book for 
a course in the history of religion. — A.R.B. 


ct 


Wa ter W. Kruecer, Fundamentals of Per- 
$56 Hygiene. W. B. Saunders, 315 pages, 
1.75. 

This is the fourth revised edition of a very 
valuable book, first published in 1932. The 
author is a junior college professor of biology, 
and writes apparently with that age reader in 
mind. The seventeen chapters are concise, and 
treat of practically every important aspect of 
health and hygiene, including a chapter on 
mental hygiene. It is well written, stimulating 
to read, and reliable.—E.L.D. 


te 


TWO LAIRD BOOKS 


The Technique of Building Personal Leader- 
ship, 239 pages, $2.00; and The Technique 
of Handling People, 139 pages, $1.75. Both 
by Whittlesey House. 

Dr. Laird, former college professor now 
turned industrial consultant, is starting a series 
of “technique” books, of which these are the 
first two. In each of them (for they are much 
alike in content) he shows by hundreds of 
anecdotal case studies how successful men 
applied certain basic principles, such as per- 
sistence, clear thinking, and hard work, and 
rose from three dollars a week to the high 
positions they now occupy. Then, every once 
in a while, he takes these principles apart and 
shows how they operate. Both of these are 
good “success” books, a should prove high- 
ly stimulating. — G.R 
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ALEXANDER H. and DororHea C. LEIGHTON, 
e408 Navaho Door. Harvard, 149 pages, 


The Leightons, physicians and psychiatrists, 
lived among the Navahos in Arizona. They 
studied them both scientifically and humanly, 
and this semi-research report describes what 
they found. It is well illustrated with a score 
of photographs, and abounds in descriptions of 
conversations and ways of living. An excel- 
lent source for one who wishes to know more 
of these words of his government. — P.G.W. 


et Fe 


Marcaret L, Leonarp, Health Counseling for 
Girls. A. S. Barnes, 131 pages, $1.50. 
Adolescent girls are in need of guidance, 

not to tell them what to do, but to help them 

accomplish what they want to do, and to en- 
large their horizons by conversing with some- 
one who is intelligent and sympathetic. Dr. 

Leonard is interested in having high schools 

develop counseling programs and depart- 

ments. Her book is designed to show what 
is involved in the procedure at its best, and 
to suggest organization, procedures, and per- 

sonnel to the school authorities. — P.G.W. 


et Fe Ss 


Let’s Find Skipper. Story by Jeffrey Victor, 
ya by Dauber. Capitol Pub. Co., np., 


Skipper the dog is hidden in the picture on 
the last page. All his friends in the pictures 
go hunting for him so he can go with them 
on their picnic. Brightly illustrated, just what 
a three year old would rejoice to have for 
Christmas. — R.C.M. 


et st 


Rosert M. Linpner, Rebel Without a Cause. 

Grune & Stratton, 296 pages, $4.00 

The most dangerous type of criminal is the 
psychopath — and from ten to twenty percent 
of people in prisons are of this type. Dr. 
Lindner employed a technique of hypno-analysis 
on a criminally dangerous case. The book 
contains stenographic reports of their fifty 
hours together. As a result, the patient is 
apparently greatly improved. Dr. Lindner de- 
scribes the problem, the technique employed, 
and gives the case.—T7.B.A. 


ee 


Sicmunp Lrivincston, Must Men Hate? 
per, 344 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Livingston, founder of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, writes here of the causes of 
anti-semitism, and the basic elements that must 
underlie its cure. “The doctrines of anti- 
semitism are not founded upon a rational basis, 
but are the results of emotionalism, and are 
the fruits of superstition, ignorance, and frus- 
tration — and the almost universal urge to 
find a scapegoat.” Mr. Livingston traces the 
contributions of the Jews through history, in- 
cluding the United States, and alongside of it 
shows the processes of ‘anti-semitism, and its 
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Sanpor Loranp, Editor, Psychoanalysis To- 
day. International U. Press, 404 pages, $6.00. 
A most thorough-going scientific study of all 

phases of psychoanalysis, the authors of which 

are thirty doctors of medicine and two doctors 
of philosophy. In addition to the more usual 
questions of medicine and therapy for mental 
states, and careful analyses of these states both 
normal and abnormal, the book contains care- 
ful studies of the psychology of religion, of 
social work, of juvenile and other delinquency, 
of character formation ... which will be of 
immense interest to those working in the 
field of religious education. — L.T.H. 


ee SF 


Tuomas Mann, Joseph the Provider. Knopf, 

608 pages, $3.00. 

This is the fourth and concluding volume in 
the series on Joseph. It, as the preceding 
books, is a novel, based closely on Genesis. It 
tells the story of Joseph’s rise to power and 
influence, of the migration to Egypt, of the 
brethren who come to him to plead for food 
and the outcome of that episode — and it 
describes Ikhnaton and his times as faithfully 
as an informed and scholarly man can. Trans- 
Fe the German into excellent English. 


et 


Dimitrt MarRIANorF and PaLMa Wayne, Ein- 
stein. Doubleday Doran, 211 pages, $2.75. 


“An intimate study of a great man” is the 
sub-title. One of the authors is Einstein’s son- 
in-law, the other a writer with unusual dra- 
matic power. Together they give an illu- 
minated biography of this sixty-five year old 
world figure that glows with reality and hu- 
man interest. Marianoff, who almost wor- 
ships his father-in-law, depicts him as one 
who lives most of the time in the world of 
abstract truth, but who is perfectly capable of 
coming down to earth with his family and 
friends as an exceedingly human, very simple, 
man, — G.R.T.B. 


es oF 
Jacques Maritain, Christianity and Democ- 
racy. Scribners, 98 pages, $1.25. 


The famous French philosopher, now living 
in America, points out clearly that both Chris- 
tianity and democracy proceed on the same 
basic doctrine: the dignity and worth of the 
common man. In brilliant style he points out 
that both have lost some of the earnestness 
and zeal which once inspired them; and insists 
that the difficulty now facing the world can 
be solved only when democracy becomes more 
——— and Christianity more democratic.— 


te Ss 


Eart Martatt, Lands Away. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 179 pages, $1.50. 


oe in the psychological constitution of man. © 
W. 
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New Macmillan Books 





The Arts and Religion 


By Albert E. Bailey, Kenneth J. Conant, Henry 
A. Smith and Fred Eastman 


A fascinating survey of the relation of religion 
to sculpture, painting, architecture, music and 
drama. Copious illustrations enrich the book. 
“Contains a startling amount of information and 
inspiration.” — Christian Herald $2.50 


Getting Acquainted with 
Jewish Neighbors 
By Mildred Moody Eakin 


A guide-book for leaders of children containing 
actual plans and projects for coming to know and 
appreciate people of the Jewish faith. Both 
teachers and children will enjoy the getting-ac- 
quainted activities. $1.00 


Paul for Everyone 
By Chester W. Quimby 


An eminently readable, factual account of the 
great apostle. The treatment of Paul’s person- 
ality, religious experience, journeys, career, forms 
an interesting narrative of vital importance to all 
Christians. $2.00 


Conserving Marriage 
and the Family 


By Ernest R. Groves 


For husbands and wives faced with the decision 
of whether or not to get a divorce, the dean of 
marriage counselors provides this book of sane 
and impartial advice. $1.75 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue — New York 11 
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Dean Marlatt of Boston University School of 
Theology is a poet and a professor of liter- 
ature. He offers here a series of charmingly 
informal personal essays about the people 
who have written significantly during the 
“twinkling twenties”, the “threadbare _ thir- 
ties” and the “fatal forties”. He contributes 
here a pleasant, informative book, er 
for firelight reading in an armchair. — E.L.D. 
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W. Somerser MaucHAM, The Razor’s Edge. 

Doubleday, Doran, 343 pages, $2.75. 

A character novel strong enough to have 
been serialized in the Red Book and selected 
as outstanding by the Literary Guild. It de- 
picts a fine young man who, in the light of 
war experiences, renounces wealth and posi- 
tion to search for and achieve a faith that 
would interpret life and death to him. Finally 
in India he attains his experience and returns 
to the West, where his new spiritual strength 
makes a real contribution to the life of his 
former friends.—P.G.W. 

eo 
Harotp J. McAutirre, Father Tim. Bruce, 

162 pages, $2.25. 

Father Tim was priest of Saint Patrick’s 
parish in Saint Louis for thirty-eight years. 
His parish was in one of the most poverty 
stricken and (consequently??) evil sections of 
the city. As a Samaritan he ministered to 
them — homes for men and women, employ- 
ment service, hospital care, burial, ministering 
in labor and other disputes .. . all these and 
much more made him beloved. His biography 
is well written, and stimulating —P.G.W. 
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Joun Morris, Traveler from Tokyo. Sheridan 

House, 253 pages, $2.75. 

The author was employed by the Japanese 
government as a teacher of English and as an 
adviser in the Foreign office. He was, there- 
fore, not arrested or interned, but allowed the 
freedom of Tokyo. He describes, in not un- 
friendly terms, the conditions within the city, 
the customs, the restrictions, and the attitudes 
of Japanese officials and citizenry. Very read- 
able and informative.—E.L.D. 
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ArcH OBOLER and STEPHEN LoncsTREET, Edi- 
tors, Free World Theatre. Random, 270 
pages, $2.75 
Nineteen radio plays, designed as “propa- 

ganda for democracy”, were prepared under 

official auspices and broadcast over the Blue 

Network. The series was enthusiastically re- 

ceived by listeners, and now is presented in 

literary form to a wider audience. The plays 
contain many quotations from such world fig- 
ures as Roosevelt, Toscanini, Hull, Robeson, 

Quezon... —T.D.E 
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BERNARD Pares, Russia and the Peace. 
millan, 293 pages, $2.50. 
Sir Bernard is a friend of Russia, having 
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visited that country twenty-one times and stud- 
ied it and its people from one end to the other. 
He interprets Russia and her people and her 
aims to the English world. The key-note of 
the book lies in the simple phrase, that “in 
Russia itself what we used to describe as 
Bolshevism is dead as a doornail.” The New 
Russia is alive for development of itself and 
its people, and for friendship with other na- 
tions. The interpretation is very significant.— 
G.R.T.B 
es eS 
Ropert ParrisH, For Magicians Only. Ber- 
nard Ackerman, 121 pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Parrish, a magician himself, here de- 
scribes thirty popular tricks which are parts 
of the repertoire of any magician. Their suc- 
cess, he points out, lies first in having the right 
equipment — often easy to prepare or secure 
— in performing the trick so often that it 
will move along without any mishap, and in 
causing the audience to see not what is actually 
there, but what they are expected to see. En- 
tertaining reading, whether one wants to be- 
come a magician or not. — P.N. 
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J. R. Perkins, The Emperor’s Physician. 

Bobbs-Merrill, 245 pages, $2.50. 

A story of Jesus and his times — based on 
the assumption that Jesus actually did work 
miracles. Learning of terrible health condi- 
tions in Palestine, Tiberius sent two of his 
physicians to investigate and report. They 
came in contact with the terrible conditions, 
many times met Jesus, and came to know him 
well. The description is glowing — Jesus’ 
personality, his intelligence, his wit, his pow- 
er to cure. And the story always runs smooth- 
ly. — E.LD. 
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Porter SARGENT, The Future of Education. 
The author, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 256 
pages, $2.50. 

This book is the introductory section of the 
1944 issue of the Handbook of Private Schools, 
a thousand page detailed and descriptive rec- 
ord of all the country’s private schools, which 
sells for $6.00. Mr. Sargent, the author and 
compiler, always prefaces the Handbook with 
a series of essays on the contemporary educa- 
tional scene. 

These essays take their point of departure 
from the war’s impositions, of course. War 
means regimentation and authority, and tends 
to stifle initiative and educational experiment, 
except as these contribute to the ends of war. 
Mr. Sargent’s appeal is fo greater freedom, 
to the criticism and elimination of fetiches, to 
the setting up of clearly seen educational ob- 
jectives that have the future as their goal, 
rather than preservation of the past. As usual, 
they show, by the enormous list of quotations, 
the omnivorous mind of the author, and by 
their pungent criticism they reveal the prophet 
in him, — L.T.H. 
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